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Sales and net earnings reached a new high 
for the fiscal year ended June 28, 1952. The 
company’s growth curing the past ten years is 
best illustrated by the fact that the new figure 
is approximately ten times that for 1943. 


Profits have been shown in every year since 
the company’s incorporation in 1928. Annual 
net earnings from 1929 through 1952 ranged 
from $89,699 for 1931 to the new high of 
$2,901,425 for the year ending June 28, 1952. 


The company has paid consecutive annual 
dividends on its common stock for the past 19 
years. The amount of the annual dividend has 
been increased each year since 1944 and the 
present annual rate is $1.20 per share. 


The company’s expansion program contin- 
ues as rapidly as desirable locations become 
available. It is anticipated that 12 new retail 
stores will be opened during the coming fiscal 
year and a number of existing stores will be 
enlarged and modernized. 
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SALES 

EARNINGS BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES 
per common share 
% to sales 


NET EARNINGS AFTER TAXES 
per common share 
% to sales 


DIVIDENDS PAID 
per common share (present 
annual rate $1.20) 
per preferred share 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
preferred 
common 


NET WORKING CAPITAL 
ratio current assets to current debt 


UNITS IN OPERATION 
retail stores 
wholesale units 





June 28, 1952 | June 30, 1951 | June 24, 1950 | June 25, 1949 
$177,088,322 | $164,903,274 | $113,491,419 | $ 79,143,920 
6,511,425 | $ 5,535,628 | $ 3,731,414 | $ 2,366,746 
$4.80 $4.07 $3.23 $2.22 
3.68 % 3.36% 3.29% 2.99 % 
$ 2,901,425] $ 2,503,628] $ 2,332,014] $ 1,461,946 
$2.12 $1.82 $2.01 $1.36 
1.64% 1.52% ‘2.05% 1.85% 
$ 1,383,750} $ 1,083,000] $ 669,000 | $ 496,620 
$1.00 $ .80 $ .56% $ 43% 
$1.6875 $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 
—_ $ 1,045,000} $ 1,045,000} $ 1,045,000 
$ 13,730,389) $ 12,445,373] $ 7,927,940] $ 5,099,109 
$ 10,538,894) $ 10,873,411] $ 8,439,3781 $ 4,596,147 
$2.80 $2.40 $3.37 $4.10 
179 179 172 132 
c 3 9 9 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Centains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





WANTED—$3.50 


From man or woman who wants to learn about the 
huge OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES MARKET 
where growth companies start, where Mutual Funds 
sell. For 33.50 you receive year’s subscription 
to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, 
monthly pocket size magazine read by thousands. 
Features include earnings, dividends and prices of 
hundreds of unlisted companies. Also industry 
analyses, utility notes, initial public offerings, 
mutual memos, stock index, CANADIAN comment, 
free literature service, company briefs. 


FOR YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION PLUS FREE COPY 
OF “DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS” SEND ONLY $3.50 


to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 16A, Jenkintown, Pa. 


VOTE 


AN INVESTOR 
IN AMERICA 










if YOU are a: 


Savings Bank Depositor 

Life Insurance Policyholder 

Savings & Loan Association Member 
Real Estate or Property Owner 
Mutual Fund Shareholder 

Bond or Stockholder 


VOTE 


TO PROTECT YOUR LIFE 


SAVINGS 











OUR COUNTRY 





a ed 


Sometimes we use our freedom 
badly — forget about it — trade it 
cheaply — take freedom too much 
for granted. But we know that no 
people on earth have more freedom, 
or love it better, or will fight so 
hard to keep it. 


OUR COUNTRY STRONG 


Some say we are short of “this,” or 
failing at “that.” But we know that 
the strength is there. Our country’s 
strength is the total of all its past 
and people, and all our united de- 
termination for the future. That is 
the strength we have—and can 
always count on. 


OUR COUNTRY YOUNG 


Remember that — less than five 
times as old as you, if you are 40! 
Sure we have made mistakes—done 
some things badly — and left many 
undone. But the total of all of them 
is small and unimportant — com- 
pared to what we have done — and 
have now —and will do. 


our country YW iM 7. 




























































































































































A few are saying that the “frontier” is gone, that there is no place 
where a pioneer can strike out on his own. They are the kind who 
wouldn’t have taken the Santa Fe Trail because they didn’t have the 
imagination to see where it would lead — or the ambition to get there. 
The rest of us know there are — and always will be — trails of progress 
to be developed by pioneers of the land and of the mind — and Ameri- 
cans who would rather make a new trail than take an old highway. 


LISTEN! READ! 
LOOK! TALK! 


ARGUE! THINK! 


VOTE 





SUNRAY is pleased to contribute this advertisement in 
support of the national “Get Out the Vote” campaign, 
sponsored by The Advertising Council, for THE AMERICAN 
HERITAGE FOUNDATION. 






SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. 








@ TULSA, OKLA. 

















CORPORATE EARNINGS 




















EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


9 Months to September 

ES OORT $0.22 $0.26 
Gen. Amer. Investors.... 0.44 0.47 
General Capital Corp..... 1.51 2.04 
eS. eae 2.74 3.04 
Marine Midland Corp..... 0.74 0.79 
Mathieson Chemical ..... 2.64 2.87 
National Aviation ....... 0.43 0.46 
NS Se oer 1.00 1.04 
Underwood Corp. ....... 3.26 4.27 
3 Months to September 30 

ee Ee ee 0.51 0.48 
12 Months to August 31 

Alabama Power ......... p24.98  p22.98 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.56 1.47 
Maine Public Service.... 1.44 1.59 
Mississippi Power........ p97.06 87.54 
Montana Power ......... 2.49 2.32 
So. Carolina Elec. & Gas. 0.76 0.53 
Southwestern Elec. ...... 1.48 1.38 
Texas Power & Light.... p34.75 28.12 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.42 2.72 
9 Months toAugust 31 

a eS eee 2.29 2.53 
ONY (RRO, 6 ocil wwales.as 2.12 2.14 
Gossard (H. W.)........ 0.70 0.69 
Boehrmg Co. .....s0scae 3.08 4.54 
8 Months to August 31 

Chesapeake & Qhio...... 3.29 2.85 
Honolulu Rapid Transit.. 0.66 0.20 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 3.00 2.00 


St. Louis-San Francisco.. 2.94 1.66 


Southern Pacific ......... 4.17 2.70 
Western Union ......... D3.23 2.98 
6 Months to August 31 

Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen... 0.45 1.43 
53 Weeks to August 2 

Macy. 09, Hoisail ...sees 0.97 2.51 
12 Months to July 31 

Anderson, Clayton ...... 4.48 8.49 
Argus Cameras ......... 1.25 1.04 
Beau Brummell Ties..... 0.45 0.50 
Crosley Motors ......... D3.48 D2.24 
Cee GEE 9.viw ca weemes 0.06 D012 
Gilchrist, Cass yo4s pee sted 3.19 1.44 
co eer 0.92 1.12 
Miller-Wohl ............ 0.35 0.65 
12 Months to June 30 

Amer. Fruit Growers.... 0.88 0.44 
Borg (George W.)...... 2.53 3.20 
Canada Bread .......... *0.21 *0.30 
NE Eo Vaecwsceses 2.23 2.24 
Crown Finance .......... a0.13 a0.43 
Dagey ‘Corp. .....-006005 0.30 1.11 
Dunham .(C..A.}i. sie ees 0.85 1.05 
Haytian Amer. Sugar.... 7.86 8.57 
Holophane Co. ......... 2.08 2.03 
Langendorf Un. Bakeries. 2.73 3.62 
Flying Tiger Line....... 2.10 3.43 
Kingsburg Cotton Oil.... 0.35 0.57 
Meredith Publishing ..... 4.55 4.55 
Monroe Auto Equip....... 0.49 1.63 
Pratt, Read: @ Goh. és. és. 1.99 3.0 
POO RME ods cee cnws 3.43 4.4: 
Uc Ts. . cvh as mek 1.05 1.47 
Wood Newspaper: Mach.. 2.42 2.03 
9 Months to June 30 

Nat'l Pressure Cooker... 1.51 1.44 
6 Months to June 30 

Aberdeen Petroleum ..... 0.26 0.29 
Pasties (665° 666i os dscns 0.33 0.57 
Pantasote ' Co. fii. .65..i D0.24 0.16 
| RRAGeSS Rae 0.18 0.25 
Union Wire Rope........ 1.16 1.63 





*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. p - 
Preferred stock. D—-Deficit. 








“EPT” End 
In Sight 


Even Fair Deal spokesmen 
now have no kind words 
for this levy. It seems des- 
tined to expire in June; if 


so, profits of some in- 


dustries will improve sharply 


W hen Congress was considering 
enactment of an excess profits 
tax two years ago, the committees 
dealing with the problem heard volu- 
minous testimony in favor of this 
levy from Administration officials and 
labor union representatives. This tes- 
timony was mostly rather short on 
facts but long on emotional appeals 
to ‘‘take the profits out of war.” The 
fact that excessive profits on military 
contracts could be prevented much 
more effectively and much more 
equitably by tightening up procure- 
ment and renegotiation procedures 
was ignored. Congress bowed to the 
slogans and enacted EPT. 


Modification or Elimination? 


This levy is scheduled to expire at 
the end of next June, but there has 
been considerable doubt that it will 
be allowed to do so. Tax relief is so 
badly and so obviously needed that 
there can be almost no question (bar- 
ring the outbreak of all-out war) that 
EPT will at least be substantially 
modified, if extended at all. However, 
the Government’s revenue needs will 
remain so high that corporations as 
well as other taxpayers must resign 
themselves to the prospect of shelling 
out a good part of their earnings to 
the Treasury for a long time to come, 
and under the circumstances the pros- 
pect that Congress would allow EPT 
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to be wiped completely off the books’ 
has seemed too good to be true. 

In recent weeks, however, several 
Administration spokesmen have indi- 
cated their belief that the law should 
be allowed to expire. About a month 
ago Commerce Secretary Sawyer ex- 
pressed doubts that EPT should be 
extended, though he preferred to re- 
serve final decision on the matter until 
more information became available as 
to the Government’s revenue needs. 
Sawyer is no business baiter, and his 
utterances do not always coincide 
exactly with the policies of President 
Truman and some other Administra- 
tion officials. Considering the cau- 
tious way in which he framed his 
statement, it was not calculated to 
create a big stir among businessmen. 


Snyder Voices Opposition 


But at the end of September. no 
less of an authority on taxes than 
Treasury Secretary Snyder voiced 
sharp criticism of the tax. He called 
it “the most difficult tax to adminis- 
ter that has ever been conceived,” 
adding that it is almost impossible to 
find a proper base period for all types 
of business. He stated, “I don’t see 
how you can tax @fficiency, ingenuity 
and good management. I am not en- 
thusiastic for EPT, and I personally 
believe Congress will scrutinize that 
area very carefully before they ex- 
tend it—if they do.” 

These same arguments, and others, 
were voiced—and disregarded—be- 
fore the law was originally enacted. 
But if even Fair Deal spokesmen can 
find no kind words for EPT now, 
Congress will be less likely to capitu- 
late blindly to the demands for ex- 
tension of the law sure to be made 
by labor union representatives, who 
see in EPT a device calculated to re- 
duce employer resistance to wage in- 
creases on the ground that 82 per 
cent of such increases would be paid 
by the Government. 

Extra taxes on “excess”’ profits, no 
matter how defined or how measured, 
are necessarily discriminatory and in- 
equitable, and any attempt to reduce 
the inequity makes them administra- 
tively unworkable. In addition, they 
place a premium on waste and ex- 
travagance, thereby raising produc- 
tion costs and hoosting inflationary 
tendencies. By minimizing incen- 
tives, they stifle production and hold 








back technological advances. They 
hit small and new enterprises, and 
growth companies, particularly hard. 
It is extremely doubtful that they 
can be highly recommended as rev- 
enue producers, for in the absence 
of confiscatory EPT rates much more 
income would be subjected to normal 
tax and surtax. 

Few subjects are of such impor- 
tance to investors as the possibility 
that EPT will be allowed to expire. 
Such a development would create a 
major re-alignment in the profit po- 
sition of various industries. Some 
companies in practically every field 
would benefit substantially, but the 
gains would be most uneven. In gen- 
eral, the railroads would not be im- 
portantly aided, for their large in- 
vested capital and the low rate of re- 
turn permitted by high costs, truck 
competition and the ICC keep most 
of them out of the EPT brackets. 


Low EPT Groups 


Utilities would also be affected to 
a somewhat less than average ex- 
tent, for under present law they are 
allowed to earn six per cent on in- 
vested capital after normal tax and 
surtax before becoming subject to 
EPT. Groups characteristically 


showing stable earnings, such as food 
and tobacco companies, also pay rela- 
Please turn to page 26 











Atom Soon May Power Industry 


Considerable progress has been made toward harnessing 


atomic energy for industrial use. However, many legal, 


technical, and economic problems remain to be solved 


swe science is fast encroaching 
on the everyday life of the aver- 
age American. Unless he happens to 
live in an area in which one of the 
vast, new atomic installations is 
springing up, the average citizen may 
have only a detached interest in the 
epoch-making developments now tak- 
ing place. This is an understandable 
reaction in view of the complexities 
of atomic science and the need to 
shroud much of the progress in the 
field in military secrecy. Still, the 
capital investment in atomic facilities 
(nearly $10 billion) already exceeds 
that of any privately-owned company 
and by 1957 the investment may ap- 
proach $20 billion—roughly one-third 
of the total Government debt just 
before Pearl Harbor! 

In a recent address, Eugene M. 
Zuckert, member of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, pointed out that 
civilian nuclear power is no longer 
remote. Mr. Zuckert stated: 


“Scientists had thought of atomic 
power as being economically practical 
ten or 15 years hence ... but I will 
say that we will have one, or perhaps 
a few nuclear power plants producing 
electricity for industry or central sta- 
tion networks sooner than the ten or 
15-year period we had been estimating 
a short while ago.” 


This view is endorsed by P. J. 
Lovewell—an official of the Stanford 
Research Institute—who believes that 
industrial use of atomic energy is 
sufficiently close at hand to threaten 
some plants and processes with over- 
night obsolescence. Civilian use of 
atomic power may be only four or 
five years away, this official believes, 
and the effect on business generally 
will be felt in 10 to 20 years. 

Electric power has already been 
generated experimentally by atomic 
means. Does this mean that nuclear- 
generated electric power will be com- 
petitive with conventional steam- 
generated power in the immediate 
future? Probably not. Monsanto 
Chemical and Union Electric Com- 
pany of Missouri have concluded that 


4 





North American Aviation Photo 


a decade or more of research lies 
ahead before an atomic reactor that 
can produce power alone can be de- 
veloped. In a “breeder” reactor or 
atomic pile, heat is generated by fly- 
ing uranium atoms. The heat be- 
comes steam and the steam can be 
used to drive a turbine—making the 
reactor something akin to the coal- 
fired boiler of a steam generating 
plant. 

But the Monsanto-Union Electric 
team did find that a moderated type 





Participants in Atomic 
Energy Field 


Divi- Recent 


Uranium Ore Producers dend Price Yield 
Climax Molybdenum $2.00 36 §=65.6% 
Int’l Minerals 
& Chemical ..... 1.60 360 4.4 
Engineering Companies 
Consolidated Eng.. 0.40 Ss 27 
Kidde, Walter & Co. 2.00 a6.. Ta 
oS s0.20 bl2~ 1.7 


Radioisotopes Suppliers 
Abbott Laboratories 1.95 43 4.5 


Tracerlab, Inc. .... Nil b10 
Atomic Plant Operators 

du Pont, E.I....... 3.55 86 4.1 

General Electric ... 3.00 63 48 

Monsanto Chemical 2.50 89 28 

Union Carbide .... 2.50 64 3.9 

Westinghouse Elec. 2.00 42 48 





s—Plus 1% stock in 1952. b—Bid price. 


of reactor that produces plutonium— 
as well as power—is both technically 
and economically feasible. Plutonium* 
and uranium 2357 are the fissionable 
materials from which atomic weapons 
are made and naturally the Govern- 
ment would be interested in obtaining 
the plutonium produced in conjuction 
with power. Unfortunately, the 
Atomic Energy Act prohibits private 
ownership of facilities which produce 
fissionable materials; thus, it is evi- 
dent that integrating nuclear power 
with the free enterprise system is 
a complicated matter. Moreover, 
since the Government would be the 
only plutonium customer, loss of this 
market or a reduction in the price to 
be paid could make a project un- 
economic overnight. Then there is 
the question of patent rights covering 
non-military aspects of atomic power 
production which private companies 
are concerned about. All of these 
questions, and more, will have to be 
answered. 


Crystal Gazing Hazardous 


It is, of course, hazardous to specu- 
late on how industry will be affected 
by atomic developments since the 
most penetrating analysis could be 
shattered by some radical new dis- 
covery. The possible adverse effects 
on coal, oil, or the electric utility in- 
dustries at this point are largely a 
matter of guesswork. It has been 
pointed out, however, that the cost 
of distributing power represents a 
large part of total utility operating 
costs; thus, it is uncertain whether 
residential electric bills could be 
pared significantly by a change in the 
method of generating power. This 
does not apply to large industrial 
users of electricity, such as chemical 
concerns and aluminum plants—par- 
ticularly if they are located where 
coal is very expensive. 

Monsanto Chemical, as an example, 
has indicated that its interest in 
atomic power in large part stems 
from its huge power requirements. 
Last year, Monsanto’s electric bill 
in the U. S. came to more than $7 





*Plutonium does not occur in nature, but is 
produced by bombarding natural uranium with 


neutrons. Plutonium production exceeds the 
parent materials consumed, hence the term 
““breeder.’”’ 


Uranium 235 (produced in gaseous diffusion 
plants) has 235 nuclear particles and consti- 
tutes only 7/10 of 1% of purified uranium metal, 
the remainder being the more common uran- 
ium 238. 
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million. And there is no question 
but that power-starved areas of many 
foreign countries (including those in 
Italy, South America, Australia and 
Africa) would enormously benefit 
from the availability of nuclear-gen- 
erated power. 

From an investment standpoint, 
there are a number of avenues from 
which the atomic field may be ap- 
proached. The logical beginning is 
uranium mining. Uranium is the 
25th most abundant element, ranking 
next to copper, though it is far less 
extractable, and there should be many 
beneficiaries. Among the leading 
uranium miners are Climax Molyb- 
denum, Vanadium Corporation of 
America, and the U. S. Vanadium 
division of Union Carbide—though 
this activity is not likely to supersede 
the normal operations of these con- 


cerns. Uranium reserves have been 
found on the lands of the Santa Fe 
Railroad and, in the processing of 
phosphate rock, fertilizer companies 
obtain it in minute quantities. 

Then there are numerous engineer- 
ing specialists, such as Vitro Manu- 
facturing Company which processes 
uranium-bearing residues for the 
AEC and (through Kellex Corpora- 
tion), carries on development and de- 
sign work such as reactor engineer- 
ing. The principal civilian business 
of Walter Kidde & Company is the 
manufacture of fire-fighting appa- 
ratus (the company is also produc- 
ing aircraft devices on a large scale) 
but it recently established Walter 
Kidde Nuclear Laboratories — the 
first civilian nuclear organization— 
believing that power from atomic fis- 
sion will be competitive with coal or 


oil-fired boilers before long. Another 
little-known company, Tracerlab, 
Inc., was the first to be founded on 
the by-products of nuclear fission. 
Tracerlab makes Geiger tubes for 
radiation detection, and furnishes 
isotopes for medical and_ scientific 
research. 

Although companies of the fore- 
going type have growth potentialities, 
it is the major atomic plant operators 
that provide the most satisfactory ve- 
hicle for conservative investment 
funds. In the latter category, for 
example, are Union Carbide, opera- 
tor of gaseous diffusion plants at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky.; 
General Electric, which operates the 
plutonium works at Hanford, Wash. ; 
and du Pont, which will manage a 
giant atomic plant now going up at 
Aiken, S. C. 


Six Per Cent Yield Plus Good Quality 


Here are eight stocks of investment grade that currently 


afford returns of six per cent or more from dividends ade- 


quately covered by earnings. Present rates appear assured 


| pees of six per cent or more 
are not too easily located by the 
investor seeking to confine his pur- 
chases to stocks of investment grade 
representing companies with well for- 
tified industry positions, stabilized 
earnings and impressive dividend 
records. From time to time, usually 
during times of general market dull- 
ness, or weakness sympathetically af- 
fecting all types of securities, there 
are opportunities for picking up such 
issues. We appear to be in a period 
of that sort right now. 

Each of the eight stocks presented 
in the tabulation represents a cor- 
poration which is among the leaders 
in'its industry. Each has long been 
noted for the high type of manage- 
ment it has enjoyed, while its prod- 
ucts have helped to set the standard 
for its industry. Over the years earn- 
ings have been well stabilized, the 
result of foresighted planning to 
cushion the effects of impending ad- 
verse business trends or to take ad- 
vantage of favorable ones. 
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Dividend payments generally have 
been liberal, and dividend records in 
every case but one—Walgreen—date 
from before the depression of the 
early 1930s. Five of the issues, it 
will be observed, have paid dividends 
in every year since before World 
War I. Norfolk & Western is in its 
52d year as a dividend distributor and 
Ingersoll-Rand and Underwood Cor- 
poration have been in the dividend 
paying class for more than 40 years. 

Despite rising costs, tax increases 
and business uncertainties, earnings 
of the selected issues eased only mod- 


erately in the first half. of the current 
year. In one instance—Ingersoll- 
Rand—net per share in the first six 
months topped earnings for the same 
1951 period. In every case, however, 
earnings more than covered dividend 
requirements for the first six months, 
virtually assuring ample coverage for 
the full year. While only four of the 
companies already have declared divi- 
dends equal to the full amounts paid 
last year the others can be expected 
to bring their payments also to the 
1951 level. 

Yields of the eight issues range as 
high as 7.2 per cent on Melville 
Shoe and 8.0 per cent on Underwood 
Corporation, but with these excep- 
tions returns are between 6.2 per cent 
and 6.9 per cent, for an average of 
6.5 per cent. 


Attractive Investment Issues Affording Liberal Returns 


-——Earned Per Share——~ 
cSix Months 


Annual 
General Motors............ $5.64 $3.13 
Ingersoll-Rand ............ 9.80 4.71 
Melville Shoe.............. 2.00 1.04 
Norfolk & Western........ 5.31 2.43 
Philip Morris.............. a4.65 b1.23 
Sunshine Biscuits.......... 6.00 3.06 
Underwood Corp........... 6.77 c4.27 
Walgreen Co............... 2.83 1.44 





*Declared or paid to October 15. 
c—Nine months. 


a—Year ended March 31. 





-—— Dividends Recent Indic. 
Since 1951 *1952 Price Yield 


$3.01 1917 $4.00 $3.00 59 68% 
488 1910 600 600 88 68 
0.95 1916 180 180 25 72 
2.25 1901 3.50 2.25 51 69 

b0.98 1928 3.00 3.00 47 6.4 
2.66 1927 4.00 4.00 65 62 

c3.26 1911 400 225 50 8.0 
125 1933 185 145 28 6.6 


b—Three months ended June 30. 
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A Statistical Look 
At the Canadian Oils 


Most shares in the smaller units appear overpriced, 
but in varying degrees. Here is a selection of the 


issues offering the investor the most for his money 


eer representing the smaller 
— Canadian oil companies have 
given a spectacular market perform- 
ance over the past several years. 
Price increases of four and five hun- 
dred per cent have been routine, with 
advances of one thousand per cent not 
unusual. The uninhibited bull market 
in these shares has carried the ma- 
jority of them far beyond the usual 
boundaries of realistic valuation. 
Companies with no earnings or 
dividend records, no production and 
no earning assets of any consequence 
other than temporary leases on acre- 
age now serving mainly as moose 
pasture are valued at prices which a 
conservative investor would hesitate 
to pay for a highly successful U. S. 
enterprise. Even those which have 
progressed beyond the promotional 
stage are not statistical bargains. 
Stock in a typical domestic oil com- 
pany currently costs the investor a 
dollar or less per barrel of crude re- 
serves, but many Canadian oils cost 
ten times that much, and even more. 


Attract Fortune Hunters 


Purchasers are willing to pay these 
prices because of the possibility that 
a lucky oil strike may quadruple their 
money practically overnight. Ob- 
viously, no such possibility exists for 
the buyer of stock in an established 
enterprise. But there is at least an 
equally good chance that any given 
new Canadian company will be un- 
able to find oil, to finance develop- 
ment of its properties even if they 
prove potentially productive, or to 
find a profitable market for its out- 
put; and many which manage to stay 
in business will still fail to justify 
present optimistic market valuations. 

Speculation in the marginal Cana- 
dian oil shares thus represents, at this 
stage, pretty much of a gamble. Not 
only are all these stocks extremely 
high, but there is no reliable way to 
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choose among them. However, selec- 
tion of individual issues need not be 
a completely haphazard operation. 
Although future developments cannot 
be foreseen, the individual desiring 
representation in this field can at 
least confine his commitments to the 
stocks which are most reasonably 
valued in the light of present realities. 

The Canadian oil boom is too new 
to permit use of the analytical yard- 
sticks applied to domestic oil securi- 
ties, such as cost to the investor, per 
barrel of production, per dollar of 


cash income or per dollar of book 
value. Figures on crude reserves and 
acreage held are far from conclusive, 
for they necessarily represent rough 
estimates, they are subject to rapid 
change and it is impossible to tell in 
advance which leases will prove 
highly profiitable and which will turn 
out to be worthless. 


Measuring Rod 


Nevertheless, data on reserves and 
acreage provide the only practical 
guide to stock selection. George Shas- 
kan and David Shuldiner of Shas- 
kan & Company, a firm specializing 
in oil shares, have examined the 
showing made in these two respects 
by more than 150 Canadian oil en- 
terprises, relating both to the market 
prices of the shares involved. From 
this large list there have been selected 
37 stocks offering better than aver- 
age relative value as indicated by the 
accompanying figures showing the 
cost to the invéstor, at present stock 


Statistics on Selected Canadian Oils 


——————-Cost To The Investor Per 





Producing Net 
Barrel an Interest 
Recent of Producing Non-Prod. Royalty In Oil and 
Price Reserves Acre Acre Acre Gas Wells 

Ajax Petroleum ...... $1.65 $0.70 $250 $160 ee 14 
Aiiurcan’ OM «5 54’ 3.50 1.11 8,200 17 $380 70 
Albermont Petroleums. 2.60 1.30 15,200 14 Aah Y 
Bi GE nde ciicisce- 0.60 3.90 9,200 30 1 
Anglo-Canadian Oil ... 8.25 1.50 13,300 21 39 
Bailly Selburn ........ 6.00 2.20 12,600 29 17 
Bank Oi Led........5;: 2.50 3.40 21,800 17 4 
Bata Petroleum ...... 0.50 0.48 N.A. 4 += 
Britalta Petroleum .... 7.20 1.20 235 15 Lit’, y 
Calgary & Edmonton.. 12.25 N.A. 47,000 45 450 37 
Calvan Consol. Oil.... 6.65 1.80 19,306 28 Pa 29 
Canada Oil Lands..... 3.00 pepe Nand aes 17 dé 
Canada Southern Oils. 9.25 0.87 N.A. 10 410 N.A 
Canadian Admiral .... 1.15 3.60 16,700 78 splay 1 
Canadian Prospect .... 5.50 eels 71,000 5 145 3 
Canadian Williston ... 3.00 ie Bai 130 he 
Central Leduc Oils.... 3.50 37,000 31 SEER 6 
Charter’ O88 36,065. .5 1.90 1,800 7 ial 
Del Rio Producers.... 3.10 re 76,000 38 saa«d 3 
Dome Exploration.... 8.40 0.96 8,800 370 a 23 
Federated Petroleum .. 8.00 4.00 7,400 40 7,400 95 
General Petroleums ... 8.60 1.20 4,275 260 aa 21 
Great Plains Devel.... 8.50 ‘4d 4,100 42 4 
Grid Oil Freehold..... 4.40 pe 13/0 18 Iga pis 
Home. 490)..Co....:.... 14.00 1.10 7,100 73 pee 100 
Husky Oil & Refining. 12.50 0.56 1,850 > ae ae 98 
Jupiter Oils .......... 3.00 2.55 11,700 29 oP 12 
Kroy Oils Ltd. ....... 2.12 2.21 11,700 87 4 ys ¢ 13 
LSS. errr 3.25 2.60 4,200 190 59,000 19 
Pacific Petroleums .... 12.25 1.00 Rape 41 nS tag 47 
Prairie Oil Royalty.... 3.60 Speed ee le 97 it 
Rainbow Oil ......... 6.75 1.95 4.200 70 aa 5 
Royalite Oil .......... 14.50 0.64 3,200 23 nines) 135 
Somery OGe .4........, 2.75 3.50 6,900 17 Jide 7 
Security Freehcld ..... 1.85 anes oabiied 11 3,900 4 
Western Homestead .. 1.73 3.50 | 5,400 38 2,100 7 
Western Leaseholds'.. 6.85 1.38 640 40 oh 73 





N.A.—Not available. 
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prices, of the crude reserves and acre- 
age of these companies. 

The costs per barrel and per acre 
given in the table represent market 
valuations of all the company’s se- 
curities, minus book values of work- 
ing capital, investments, plant and 
equipment, dlivided respectively by 
the number of barrels owned and the 
number of acres held. Reserve esti- 
mates are adjusted to include gas re- 
serves by means of an appropriate 
conversion factor. In _ estimating 
acreage, leases were given full value 
but interests representing reserva- 
tions and permits were taken at only 
half value, since at least half of this 
acreage must be turned back to the 
Provincial Governments. Royalty 
acreage is shown separately due to 
its greater value. Each company’s net 
interest in producing wells is also 


given, adjusted to refiect the greater 
relative value of royalty wells. 

So far as statistics go, the table tells 
the complete story. But the prospec- 
tive buyer of Canadian oil shares 
must also investigate such matters, 
not reducible to figures, as royalty 
and lease terms, location and produc- 
ing prospects of acreage held, and 
the question of whether oil produced 
can be sold at a profit under present 
conditions of rising output and 
skimpy pipeline connections. Finally, 
he must recognize that he is specu- 
lating, not investing; that he should 
diversify his holdings of the newer 
Canadian oils if he buys them at all; 
and that he can obtain representation 
in the Canadian oil boom on much 
more attractive terms in the many 
U. S. companies with Canadian in- 
terests. THE END 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Has Growth Prospects 


Automobile and window glass are basic company products. 
But development of newer glass products holds promise 


of important sales expansion over the years ahead 


| oe industries offer as much in the 
way of growth potentialities as 
glass fiber. Although sales of this 
versatile material as recently as 1939 
were only about $5 million, dollar vol- 
ume in 1951 soared well over the $100 
million level and further expansion is 
in prospect for the current year. In- 
sulation, furniture and appliance parts 
currently offer large markets for glass 
fiber—which will not burn, absorb 
moisture, shrink or stretch. It is also 
being used, in combination with plas- 
tics, for the manufacture of fishing 
rods, boats and bathroom fixtures. 
More recently, it has been announced 
that Kaiser-Frazer will make 1,000 
sport cars with bodies made of fibrous 
glass plastics (FW, Oct.15). 

The trouble with glass fiber stocks 
(and with other growth issues as 
well) is that the investor must often 
pay a prohibitive premium for repre- 
sentation in the field. Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas, the leading industry 
factor, currently sells at close to 20 
OCTOBER 22, 1952 


times 1951 earnings, while the less 
highly regarded Glass Fibers, Inc. is 
quoted at an even higher multiple of 
last year’s earnings. Considering these 





Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Net Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 
(Millions) Share dends Price Range 


1937.. $43.8 $2.10 $2.00 39%—16% 
1938.. 26.7 0.79 0.63 29%—11% 
1939.. 38.0 160 1.38 2834.—18% 
1940.. 463 199 1.75 2654—15 

1941.. 53.9 176 1.75 22%— 9% 
1942.. 256 0.37 0.50  16%—10% 
1943.. 50.0 0.78 0.75 2134—15% 
1944.. 75.9 1.26 1.00 26%—21 

1945.. 614 0.81 0.50 34 —25% 
1946.. 68.3 123 0.63 37%—21% 
1947.. 99.3 2.119 150  2954—23% 
1948.. 113.6 2.78 1.75 28%—21% 
1949.. 1342 410 288 32 —22% 
1950.. 170.1 482 3.50 41™%—29 

1951.. 176.2 3.01 2.00 41%—30% 


Six months ended June 30: 


1951.. $96.8 $2.20 wwak o0is.iu “Weve 
1952.. 80.6 1.45 a$1.50 b38 —3334 


a—Paid or declared through October i5. b— 
Through October 15. 





circumstances, the investment-grade 
sto.k of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company—at around twelve times 
1951 profits—appears to have more 
than usual merit. 

To be sure, Libbey-Owens-Ford is 
primarily a manufacturer of conven- 
tional types of glass and it may be 
well to consider the company’s more 
important activities first. It is gener- 
ally believed that L-O-F is the largest 
producer of safety glass for the auto- 
motive industry and the second rank- 
ing producer (Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
is first) of window and plate glass. 
Looked at another way, perhaps close 
to 60 per cent of the company’s sales 
is derived from the automotive indus- 
try and in the neighborhood of 25 
per cent from the building industry. 

In 1931, Libbey purchased the 
glass plants of General Motors and 
since that time there has been a close 
trade relationship between the two 
companies. Libbey now supplies vir- 
tually all of GM’s glass requirements, 
and business is also obtained from va- 
rious independents. The second most 
important revenue source is glass for 
homes and factories; actually, this 
consists of several distinct markets 
such as furniture and mirrors, main- 
tenance and repair of existing struc- 
tures, and new building use. 


Glass Usage Expanding 


But whether it be automobiles or 
building, it is clear that there has been 
a definite trend toward increased use 
of glass in both of Libbey’s major 
markets. Today’s automobile uses at 
least 30 per cent more glass than pre- 
war, and the model of the future is 
expected to require even more glass 
per car. Glass has also made a defi- 
nite impact on building design, and 
more and bigger windows are being 
featured in new homes—all of which 
contributes to widening-markets for 
the company’s products. 

Besides style, however, several 
other factors account for the grow- 
ing popularity of glass in building 
construction. Glass prices have 
risen only moderately compared with 
other building materials, fostering in- 
creased use. Furthermore, through 
extensive research, Libbey and other 
glass leaders have been able to elimi- 
nate many of the earlier disadvan- 
tages of glass, such as heat loss; Lib- 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Aluminium Ltd. B 

Long term debt is heavy, but prob- 
able continuance of good earnings 
stamps the common (now 48) a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Paid $3 im 
1952 before the 2-for-1 split; 50c in- 
itial declared on the new capitaliza- 
tion.) Company has started mining 
a major source of bauxite ore on 
Kassa Island, French West Africa. 
The initial shipment, consisting of 
9,804 long tons of treated ore which is 
now enroute to Aluminium’s smelters 
in Arvida, Que., is the first in a sched- 
ule calling for a: 10,000-ton delivery 
every ten days. Shipments for the re- 
mainder of this year will be around 
50,000 tons and are expected to reach 
an annual rate of about 300,000 tons 
next year, or enough to produce 75,- 
000 tons of aluminum ingots. (Also 
FW, July 30.) 


Baltimore & Ohio Cc 

Although wnproving in status stock 
(now 22) remains distinctly specula- 
tive. (No dividends paid since 
1931.) Company expects to carry six 
cents out of each revenue dollar down 
to net in 1952 compared with 4.24 
cents last year and only 1.93 cents in 
1949. Studies of its mortgage debt 
have been made to find opportunities 
to reduce debt and interest charges. 
B. & O. in the past decade has cut 
funded debt by about $163 million, 
but equipment obligations have risen 
$71 million. During the same period 
interest charges were reduced $5.5 
million a year. While no official es- 
timate of net income for 1952 has 
been made, the road earned nearly 
$18 million in the first nine months 
vs. about $13 million one year earlier. 


Bethlehem Steel A 

Stock of this leading steel maker 
returns 8.2 per cent on $4 annual pay- 
ments; recent price, 49. Company 
will borrow $100 million from a 
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group of banks payable at company 
option by December 31, 1954. It is 
believed that the loan will be used 
in part for expansion purposes and 
also for working capital, which was 
somewhat depleted by last summer’s 
strike. Bethlehem has plans _ for 
spending over $200 million for new 
construction. A year ago it borrowed 
$100 million for similar purposes of 
which $40 million becomes due De- 
cember 31, 1952. 


Clinton Foods C+ 

Now selling at 23, shares are specu- 
lative. (No dividends are now being 
paid.) Resumption of dividends on 
the common stock will be given “fur- 
ther consideration” in December by 
company directors. Until the divi- 
dend was omitted last January, the 
company had paid 20 cents monthly 
for several years. At that time, how- 
ever, burdened with old, high-cost 
frozen juice inventories, sales and 
earnings dropped drastically and di- 
vidends were omitted. While final 
figures are not yet available, the com- 
pany estimates that earnings for the 
fiscal year which ended on Septem- 
ber 30 reached about $1.50 a share 


as against 38 cents a share in fiscal 


1951. 


Ex-Cell-O Corporation Date 

This better-than-average machine 
tool equity is a businessmen’s in- 
vestment; recent price, 47. (Pays 
50c quarterly.) Reflecting increased 
production as a result of the acquisi- 
tion of two plants since 1950 and a 
higher percentage of output in de- 
fense orders, sales and earnings in 
the nine months ended August 31 
were $63.7 million and $5.40 per 


share as against $43.7 million and 


$4.43 per share (adjusted) respec- 
tively in the like period a year ago. 
At the present rate of production, 
earnings are estimated at $7.00 per 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


share on sales of more than $80 mil- 
lion in the year which ends Novem- 
ber 30. Company’s newest plant (at 
Lima, Ohio) is used primarily for 
production of compressor blades for 
jet planes. 


Goodall-Sanford C+ 

Stock is speculative, but affords a 
generous yield; recent price 17. 
(Paid $1.12%% thus far in 1952.) 
Company is considering moving part 
of its cloth making operations from 
Maine to the South. At present all 
suits are sewn in the South, but the 
cloth is made at Sanford, Maine. Ac- 
cording to President Elmer L. Ward, 
the move would cause “very definite 
savings.” Reflecting a decline in 
orders and delayed deliveries of auto- 
mobile fabrics, earnings in the three 
months ended September 30 (first 
fiscal quarter) were below the 75 
cents reported for the like period of 
1951. But judging by present or- 
ders, Goodall expects a 25 per cent 
increase in suit sales for the year 
ending June 30, 1953. 


Hamilton Watch C+ 

Shares at 15 appear amply priced 
in view of uncertain earnings out- 
look, (Paid 25c quarterly until May, 
when dividends were omitted.) Three 
directors of Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany have formed a voting trust to 
“prevent” competing Benrus Watch 
Company from exercising control 
over the policies or management of 
the company. As of October 1, a total 
of 144,839 shares had been deposited 
in the trust representing 37.3 per cent 
of the 387,019 shares outstanding. 
According to latest published reports, 
Benrus held 86,300 shares of Hamil- 
ton and is now believed to hold over 
90,000 shares. The voting trust 
agreement is for a maximum of ten 
years, with a possible term of five 
years. 
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Hygrade Food Products C+ 

Shares are highly speculative ; 
price, 20. (Paid 25 cents plus stock 
in 1951.) Company has purchased 
a major proportion of the common 
and preferred stock of Kingan & 
Company, Indianapolis meat packers. 
Hygrade paid $63.50 a share for the 
preferred and $5.60 a share for the 
common. All Kingan directors, who 
owned roughly 14 per cent of the out- 
standing stock, sold their shares to 
Hygrade and the rest was obtained 
through bids on the open market. 
Kingan’s operations and sales will 
continue to be handled separately. 
Hygrade has arranged to borrow $7.3 
million from ten different banks to 
finance the purchase. 


Inland Steel A 

Selling at 43 to return 8.1% based 
on last ‘year’s payments totaling 
$3.50, stock is @ satisfactory income 
holding. Inland recently opened its 
third iron ore mine on the Menomi- 
nee range in Michigan from which 
it expects to obtain around 200,000 
tons of high-phosphorous ore an- 
nually. It started up the first of 
four new 250-ton capacity open- 
hearth furnaces at the Indiana Har- 
bor works, which will make a total 
of 40 steel-making furnaces in oper- 
ation at the plant and raise annual 
steel-making capacity to 4.5 million 
tons from 3.75 million. Reflecting 
the recent steel strike, sales in the 
first six months dropped to $219 mil- 
lion from $266.7 million and profits 
fell to $2.32 a share from $3.57. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 

Though speculative, stock repre- 
sents one of the strongest units in the 
aircraft manufacturing field; recent 
price, 22. (Pays 30c quarterly.) A 
new multi-purpose liquid plastic, 
which will offer new opportunities to 
construction and other industries in 
soundproofing and insulation, has 
been developed by Lockheed. Called 
Lockfoam, the new lightweight prod- 
uct looks like angel food cake and 
is now being used in aircraft as a 
structural stiffener which can be 
poured like molasses into cavities of 
complex parts. In its liquid state it 
can also be sucked into cavities 
through holes too tiny for pouring 
and it then expands like cake batter 
to fill the opening. Nopco Chemical 
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and American Latex have both been 
authorized by Lockheed to manufac- 
ture the new product. 


Macy (R. H.) B 

Company's operating record im re- 
cent years has been well below aver- 
age, and shares (now 25) appear to 
lack any particular appeal. (Pays 
40c quarterly.) Earnings for the fis- 
cal year ended August 2 came to 
$2.59 a share vs. $2.51 for fiscal 1951, 
but half of that total represented a 
non-recurring capital gain from the 
sale of radio and television interests. 
Earnings from retail operations were 
down sharply. Sales volume dropped 
5 per cent to $331 million and op- 
erating earnings were only 98 cents 
a share. The income drop was 
blamed on price controls and a stead- 
ily increasing cost of labor. Macy’s 
is proceeding with its expansion 
plans and new units will be opened 
in New Jersey and San Francisco, 
and an addition will be made to the 
Bronx, N. Y., branch. Sales volume 
since the close of the fiscal year has 
shown an improved tone and Christ- 
mas expectations are high. 


Roeser & Pendleton C+ 
With company facing possibility of 
sale, shares (now at 40) are in an un- 
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certain position, (Pays $2 a year.) 
A special stockholders meeting on 
October 31 will vote on plans for dis- 
solution of the company and its sale 
to the president, Marshall R. Young. 
Under the plan submitted each share- 
holder would receive $10 per share 
in cash, plus proceeds of 60 per cent 
of future production of the company, 
until $14.5 million has been distrib- 
uted. The president now holds 
40,490 shares and plans to borrow 
an additional $2 million to purchase 
the remaining 393,140 shares out- 
standing. 


Textron Cc 

Since industry recovery signs are 
becoming less apparent, shares at 11 
are too speculative for the average in- 
vestor. (Omitted July dividend.) 
The summer textile recovery proved 
rather short-lived for rayon goods, 
which account for more than 50 
per cent of Textron’s production. 
Prices rose five cents a yard at the 
end of the summer but have already 
lost two cents of this and third quar- 
ter reports are not expected to show 
any profits as far as the rayon mills 
are concerned. In addition, Textron 
is continuing its reshuffling from 
northern to southern plants and with 
operations disrupted it is expected 
that deficits might be experienced for 
the remainder of 1952. Under its new 
charter, Textron is now able to 
branch into non-textile lines and 
the company is seriously considering 
taking this step. 


White Sewing Machine C+ 

Stock is speculative; price, 11. 
(Paid $1 thus far im 1952; paid 
‘1951, $1.50.) Excessive inventories 
have been largely worked off and se- 
rious competition from foreign ma- 
chines is subsiding. Although sales 
are not reported it is believed they 
are running substantially ahead of last 
year and earnings in the final half 
should be better than in the initial 
half of this year, when a loss of 14 
cents a share was sustained. White 
recently introduced a new variable 
speed machine which can embroider 
without special atttachments or ad- 
justments. Metal restrictions have 
been holding production to 60 per 
cent of capacity, of which Miracle 
Stitch, a new sewing unit, accounts 
for between 20 and 25 per cent. 
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Charles P. Cushing 


Drop in Packers’ Sales 


Offsets Wider Margins 


Increased marketings of meat animals, with much heavier 
offerings a 1953 prospect, point to era of declining 


prices for meat products and unsatisfactory earnings 


M eat packers’ profit margins have 
widened in the past two 
months, reflecting easier prices for 
meat animals, particularly cattle. But 
a drop in dollar sales, increased ma- 
terial costs and labor demands for 
another wage hike, cloud nearby 
earnings prospects. Receding prices 
for meat and meat products also 
carry a threat of inventory losses. 

Supplies of cattle have been heavy 
in recent months and the pace of 
marketing has accelerated within the 
past several weeks, a natural accom- 
paniment of a downtrend in prices. 
As anticipated since early in the year 
when feeders’ interest in the market 
revived, cattle began coming to mar- 
ket in increasing numbers during the 
late summer and early autumn weeks, 
and the rise is expected to continue 
into and well through 1953. 

Slaughterings, which keep pace 
with marketings, will show an in- 
crease of at least ten per cent for the 
fiscal year ending October 31, as com- 
pared with the 1950-51 year, and 
trade projections envision a rise of 25 
per cent in the coming fiscal year 
over the current period’s total. 

Because some three-fourths of 
the packers’ meat products must be 
directed immediately into consuming 
channels, the increased supply of 
meat has exerted strong pressure on 
prices. While the greatest increase is 
in beef and veal production, prices of 
all meats have been affected. Hog 
raisers are none too happy over the 
situation. Last spring, because of the 
10 


indications that the rise in hog prices 
had rounded out, growers of porkers 
curtailed farrowings in the belief that 
a short fall crop of hogs (it takes but 
six months to bring a pig to market- 
ing weight) would be highly effective 
as a price support. But the drop in 
cattle prices has affected prices of all 
meat animals, and with fewer hogs 
tc market the growers have had to 
revise downward their earlier calcu- 
lations of year-end income. 


Near-Term Outlook 


With wholesale prices of meat eas- 
ing, dollar sales of the packers have 
declined, despite a rise in the amount 
of meat and meat products actually 
sold. Few of the packers issue 
interim earnings statements, but sales 
figures for the first nine months of 
the fiscal year are available. Indica- 
tions are that while unit margins have 
improved, the rise has not been suf- 
ficient to offset the decline in sales. 
Sales for the full year are expected 
to show a heavier percentage of de- 
cline from 1950-51 than the nine 


months’ totals shown in the tabula- 
tion. 

Meat and meat products, of course, 
are not the only sources of packers’ 
income. In addition to such by- 
products as hides, tallow and lard, 
the leading companies distribute, 
manufacture or process poultry, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, vegetable oils, mar- 
garine, shortening, soap, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals and such specialties 
as hormones, ACTH and cortisone. 
Armour’s Cloverbloom products, 
Cudahy’s Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Swift’s Vigoro and Morrell’s Red 
Heart dog food may almost be said 
to be household words. And Wilson 
& Company’s athletic goods subsidi- 
ary is the world’s largest maker of 
sports equipment. 

Price declines also have hit many 
of the non-meat products of the pack- 
ers, and they face growing compe- 
tition from substitute products as 
well. Synthetic detergents, for in- 
stance, have made deep inroads into 
the hard soap field, with adverse 
effects on the demand for tallow. 
Natural and synthetic rubber and 
plastic shoe heels, soles and uppers 
have similarly affected the demand 
for leather. Even the succulent “hot 
dog” has largely abandoned the use 
of natural casing and boasts of being 
skinless. The miracle drugs and phar- 
maceuticals developed by the chemi- 
cal divisions of the packing house 
companies have helped to counteract 
the declining importance of the indus- 
try’s by-products, but despite their 
substantial growth in recent years 
they contribute only a small fraction 
of total revenues. 

The leading packers are well or- 
ganized, ably managed and over the 
years have proven their ability to 
meet and conquer the problems and 
difficulties which constantly beset the 
industry. But profits ‘are literally 
squeezed out of the business, net 


Highlights of the Principal Meat Packers 








——-—-—Sales, in Millions —~ -*+Earned 
-—*Annual—, 7-—6 Months—-, —Per Share-, -—Dividends—, Recent 
1950 1951 1951 1952 1950 1951 §1951 +1952 Price 
Armour & Co. ..... $1,859 $2,215 a$1,653 a$1,567 $3.94 $3.20 None None 9 
Cudahy & Co. ...... 583 640 342 291 1.67 0.58 None None 6 
Morrell (John) & Co. 291 308 a237 a212 1.08 1.53 $0.50 $0.50 13 
Dare & Ge... os bes 2,215 2,524 a1,913 al1,879 2.73 204 235°: 20: @ 
Wilson & Co. ...... 709 824 626 598 1.59 1.79 1.00 b0.50 9 


*Years ended October 31. +No interim earnin 


corresponding 1951 period. §Calendar year. 
b—Omitted quarterly dividend due September 1. 


: 1 - reported except by 
reported deficit of $0.04 per share for nine mont 


tDeclared or paid to October 15. 


Armour & Company which 
s ended July 31, vs. $2.69 earned per share for 


a—Nine months. 
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profits not infrequently dropping be- 
low one cent per dollar of sales. Last 
year Swift’s net profit was less than 
one-half cent per dollar of sales, 
which exceeded $2.52 billion. Never- 
theless, Swift has managed to pay 
dividends in every year since 1888 
with the single exception of 1933. 
Morrell, specializing in pork products 


but hafidling other meats as well, also 
has an excellent dividend record; it 
dates from 1920. 

With the exception of Swift, which 
may be regarded as a businessman’s 
holding, the packers’ shares must be 
regarded as ranging from  semi- 
speculative to highly speculative: in 
quality. THE END 


Allied Stores Bucks the Trend 


Unlike most retailers, company translated first half sales 


rise into earnings gain. With busiest season ahead, year's 
sales should top half billion, with profits well above 1951 


r its report for the fiscal year end- 
ing next January 31, Allied Stores 
expects to record sales—for the first 
time in its history—in excess of a half 
billion dollars. It came close to it in 
the twelve months ended July 31 last, 
with sales of $491.0 million, compar- 
ing with $449.6 million in the preced- 
ing twelve months and with the 
1951-52 record total of $476.7 million. 


Auspicious First Half 


As if to highlight the uptrend in its 
sales and earnings prospects, Allied’s 
results for the first half of the current 
fiscal year contrasted sharply with 
those of most other retailers, even 
those able to report substantial rises 
in sales as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Allied 
not only enjoyed an increase of $14.6 
million in its half-year’s sales—to 
$216.0 million—but was able to trans- 
late the sales increase into a jump in 
net earnings to 83 cents a share, vs. 
39 cents a share in the first six 
months of the 1950-51 year. 

Earnings for the first half of the 
year, however, are no index to net 
for the full year. In fact, the first 
nine months of Allied’s fiscal year are 
normally productive of little more 
profit than the final three months, for 
the fourth quarter usually accounts 
for about 45 per cent of the full year’s 
pretax net. Not only that, but fourth 
quarter pretax net, as a rule, just 
about equals the full year’s Federal 
income tax bite. Last year fourth 
quarter net, before taxes, amounted 
to $9.3 million; Federal income taxes 
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for the full year totaled $8.6 million. 
This has become a sort of pattern in 
recent years: over the past five years 
fourth quarter net totaled $48.0 mil- 
lion, while Allied paid out more than 
$44.5 million in Federal income taxes. 


Sales and Profits 


The trend of sales this year has 
paralleled that of last year, but the 
1952 profit picture.is much more in- 
teresting. In the first quarter of 
1951 sales totaled $98.7 million. In 
the 1952 period they increased $7.0 
million to $105.7 million. Narrower 
margins, however, reduced this year’s 
first quarter earnings to 44 cents a 
share vs. 57 cents a year earlier. 
Second quarter sales this year also 
exceeded 1951 by $7.0 million, but 
this year Allied was able to report 





Allied Stores 


*Earned 
*Sales Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1938.. $103.2 $0.59 None 13%4— 4% 
1939.. 112.1 1.26 None 113%— 6 
1940.. 121.3 1.57 None 9x%— 4% 
1941.. 151.8 2.27 None 9 —5 
1942.. 170.8 2.50 $0.45 65%4— 4 
1943.. 203.7 3.17 0.60 16%— 6% 
1944.. 241.9 342 100 22%—14% 
1945.. 2816 4.05 130 48%—20% 
1946.. 361.7 852 180 633%—31% 
1947.. 392.2 6.21 2.75 39%4—30 
1948.. 419.2 7.14 3.00 37%—25 
1949.. 407.8 5.42 3.00 357%—25% 
1950.. 439.9 669 300 44%4—32% 
1951.. 476.7 3.30 3.00 48%—37% 


Six months ended July 31: 


i OR } err 
1952.. 216.0 0.83 a$3.00 a40%—36 


* Years ended January 31 of following vear. 
a~—-Throvgh October 15. 


net of 39 cents a share against a 
deficit of 18 cents a share in the 1951 
second period. 

It may be that “once bitten, twice 
shy,” accounts for the fact that Al- 
lied avoided a repetition this year of 
the situation which caused the 1951 
slump. At the opening of the 1951 
second quarter Allied found its in- 
ventories had risen to a peak beyond 
the pre-Christmas season high. Dras- 
tic slashing of prices and sales pro- 
motion succeeded in bringing inven- 
tories into a reasonable relationship 
to sales, but the stabilization process 
was costly. Closer control of inven- 
tories this year made the better show- 
ing possible. In recent weeks sales 
have shown a rising tendency and 
third quarter results are expected to 
make a better showing than either of 
the two first periods, but reliance for 
a substantial full-year gain over the 
$3.30 a share earned in 1951 is placed 
on the fourth quarter. 

Allied Stores Corporation, which 
acquired 22 stores at its incorpora- 
tion in 1928, now owns 33 large de- 
partment stores, 33 junior depart- 
ment stores and four specialty shops. 
The stores are located in 70 cities in 
23 states, the largest outlet being the 
Jordan Marsh store in Boston. Other 
important contributors to Allied’s an- 
nual results are Stern Brothers in 
New York, O’Neill’s in Baltimore, 
Donaldson’s in Minneapolis and the 
Morehouse-Fashion store in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Allied is in good financial position. 
At the close of the last fiscal year, on 
January 31, 1952, current assets of 
$160.9 million stood in a 3.1-to-1l 
ratio to current liabilities of $45.4 
million, providing working capital of 
$115.5 million. Inventories, valued on 
the last-in, first-out method, totaled 
$68.6 million. Long term debt of 
$39.9 million included $22 million 
3% per cent notes, $14.55 million 
3% per cent notes and $3.25 million 
4 per cent notes, all of which are to 
be paid in instalments through 1971. 
There are 258,832 shares of 4 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock and 
2.2 million shares of common stock. 

The shares, now around 38, af- 
ford the liberal return of 7.9 per cent 
on the basis of dividends paid quar- 
terly at the rate of $3 per share an- 
nually, which has been maintained 
over the past five years. 
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The Judge 
Looks At 
Our Aliens 


We do not go along 
with some of our con- 
temporaries who would 
dismiss Attorney Gen- 
eral McGranery’s effort to rid the 
country of foreign-born racketeers 
and Communists as a gesture of polit- 
ical value only. In fact, our only 
regret is that alien racketeers and 
known Communists who gained 
American citizenship by lying had not 
been ferreted out and sent back to 
their homelands long ago. For a 
Communist, no more fitting punish- 
ment could be devised than to make 
him live out his life under regimenta- 
tion imposed by countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. However, there is big- 
ger game for Judge McGranery than 
foreign-born hoodlums and Commun- 
ists. He was appointed to his post to 
carry out an angry President's wishes 
that he sift the rumors and allega- 
tions that corruption had infected 
some Executive Departments, includ- 
ing the Justice Department. Laudable 
though his searching study of the for- 
eign-born may be, it is to be hoped 
that his attention is not diverted from 
his investigation of possible corrup- 
tion of the native-born and others in 
the Government. 


Food Needed We were mildly sur- 
More Than prised to learn during 
UN Week that the 
Culture Exapnnnd 
catalogue of United 
Nations projects bulks nearly as large 
as a mail order listing, and varies 
in nature from such titillating sub- 
jects as Peruvian dancing techniques 
of ancient times to the cacaphonous 
business of operating taxicabs today. 
Both subjects have a place, but we 
believe our representatives in UN 
councils would be well advised to 
emphasize the need of and oppor- 
tunity for practical as opposed to 
cultural studies. One of the most 
promising approaches toward World 
Peace is through UN efforts designed 
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to promote living standards in many 
countries, not only those possessing 
meager resources, but also those that 
now boast power stations and bath- 


tubs. We are in good position as a 
member nation to insist on a more 
practical approach to Peace because 
we foot most of the bill for the UN 
anyway. 

While we feel the world has some- 
thing to gain from knowing about the 
dancing rites of Aztec maidens, a 
more satisfying achievement could be 
scored in the field of distribution. 
How, for instance, can the nations 
cooperate to move grain from North 
and South American surpluses to the 
underfed millions of India? What is 
required to put such an operation on 
an enduring basis that would pay the 
wages and other expenses of the men 
and women who raise, ship and 
market the grain? From the solu- 
tion millions would benefit. 

A Champion In common with other 
Defends citizens who enjoy a 
His Title ai: fight for the 

sheer joy of seeing the 
champion prove his skill, we had 
looked forward to 1952’s autumnal 
tub-thumping of President Harry S. 
Truman with keen anticipation. And 
now we see Truman, the politician, 
presumably at his best speaking in 
defense of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal. Who is responsible for the ill- 
fated effort to find a way for the 
United States to live in peace with 
Russia? General Eisenhower. Who 
was responsible for setting up the sit- 
uation that permitted Soviet Russia to 
grab control of many nations, includ- 
ing China? Eisenhower. Who was 
responsible for creating the helter- 
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skelter system of procurement that 
caused waste in re-equipping the 
Armed Services? Again, General 
Eisenhower. Such is the fighting de- 
fense offered by the champion of the 
New and Fair Deals. We doubt that 
such charges without supporting evi- 
dence will carry far. 


Fostering Supporters of public 
Special ownership contend that 
village socialization tends  to- 


ward equalization. But, 
in terms of privileges, this is not true. 
Under state rule, direction simply 
passes from men and women who are 
willing to risk money in an enterprise 
to people in Government who use 
funds contributed by many taxpayers. 
Instead of having business men as top 
managers you have political ap- 
pointees. And then the politically in- 
spired preferences start. Consider, 
for instance, the so-called “preference 
clause” in the Government’s electric 
power program. Under this clause, 
hydroelectric power generated at 
dams constructed by Uncle Sam shall 
be sold to agencies of states and cities, 
if such customers can be found; and, 
if not, to untaxed cooperatives set up 
for the purpose of distributing the 
power. Privately owned utilities, 
which differ from the select group in 
that they pay taxes on the revenues 
they receive from distributing power, 
are denied access to the advantages 
of handling such tax-free Government 
power. Translated into rates, this 
means under the Federal program that 
users receiving low-cost power from 
tax-sheltered distributors enjoy a 
preference over the remaining con- 
sumers; for rates are based on costs 
and taxes constitute a major cost 
item in the operation of investor- 
owned utilities. Thus, socialization 
tends to create in the field of power 
as elsewhere a system of preferences 
dictated by political rather than eco- 
nomic considerations. 
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Leading Flour Millers 


Stress Diversification 


The flour milling business has its disadvantages, but these are 


being offset by growth of higher-margined consumer products. 


General Mills and Pillsbury Mills are highly rated income issues 


lour milling is not a business that, 

at first glance, seems particularly 
attractive for the placement of invest- 
ment funds. The industry is burdened 
with overcapacity (much of its equip- 
ment is obsolete), margins are ex- 
tremely narrow and a steady decline 
in flour consumption has been wit- 
nessed since the turn of the century. 
In the early 1900s, per capita con- 
sumption of flour was well over 200 
pounds ; today, consumption stands at 
only about 135 pounds. In keeping 
with the switch away from home bak- 
ing to commercially baked goods, an 
increasing proportion of the indus- 
try’s volume is accounted for by bulk 
sales to bakeries—which are far less 
remunerative than sales to the house- 
wife. 


Plus Factors 


On the brighter side, flour milling 
is essentially a stable business and 
the effects of price changes are mini- 
mized through hedging operations in 
wheat and flour. And a good many 
smaller mills have given up the ghost 
and gone out of business, though 
there are still some 1,500 or so still 
carrying on. At times, too, flour 
milling can be highly profitable. This 
was the case in 1947, when a third of 
this country’s flour output went to 
Europe. In that fiscal year, Pills- 
bury Mills—the second largest flour 
miller—earned a record $9.38 per 
share, before a large inventory valua- 
tion reserve. 

But the most significant factor af- 
fecting the long-term position of the 
leading flour millers is the steady 
march toward diversification. For 
many years, General Mills has been 
emphasizing the “General” more than 
the “Mills.” In 1932, for example, 
this industry leader obtained 72 per 
cent of its operating revenues from 
flour and mill feeds. Today, it is esti- 
mated that little more than half of 
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sales stem from flour products. The 
company is now a major factor in 
ready-to-eat cereals, with Wheaties, 
Kix and Cheerios ; Bisquick brand bis- 
cuit mix and the Betty Crocker line of 
cake and pie-crust mixes are big sell- 
ers; and the company’s organic chem- 
icals and home appliances (such as 
steam irons) are a far cry from the 
milling business. 

The latest reel in the General Mills 
diversification drama may be about to 
unfold. Two months ago it was an- 
nounced that the company and the 
O-Cel-O Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
were conducting merger negotiations. 
The latter (not to be confused with 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation) and du 
Pont are the leading manufacturers 
of cellulose sponges, ‘together ac- 
counting for an estimated 90 per cent 
of the industry’s $10 million of yearly 
sales. Synthetic sponges—which are 
cheaper and more uniform than the 
natural type—have promising growth 





The Leading Flour Millers 


General Pillsbury 
Mills Mills 
*1951-52 Sales (Mils.). $468.9 $314.9 
1937-52 Increase ...... 193% 356% 
1941-52 Increase ...... 270% 461% 
Capital Ratios: 
EY cubis 5 savues 4% 21% 
Preferred Stock..... 24% 11% 
Common and Surplus 72% 68% 
Dividends Since....... 1898 = al910 
Margin After Taxes... 2.0% 1.2% 
EPT Base (Approx.).. $4.00 $6.00 
oe fee 2,100,380 824,224 
Sales Per Share...... $223 $474 
tBook Value ......... $39.24 $63.25 
*1951-52 Earnings .... $3.94 $4.36 


Recent Price ......... 54 36 


Price-Earnings Ratio. . 13.7 8.3 
Annual Dividend ..... $2.50 $2.00 
i eee 4.6% 5.6% 
% Earnings Paid 63% 46% 


*Years ended May 31. At May 31, 1952. 
a—Except 1923. 





potentialities in both home and indus- 
trial markets. 

Although it was not so many years 
ago that flour milling furnished the 
largest percentage of Pillsbury Mills’ 
business, the picture is now radically 
changed. In the latest fiscal vear, 
bakery flour and mixes together with 
durum products provided only 22 per 
cent of sales; feeds and soy bean 
processing accounted for 29 per cent; 
and 34 per cent came from grocery 
products. (The remaining 15 per 
cent was largely derived from export 
business.) Significantly, profit mar- 
gins are generally highest on grocery 
products and formula feeds—which 
comprise the two largest divisions. 

Included in grocery products are 
family flour (this is the largest in the 
group), prepared food mixes, and 
OvenReady biscuits—a_ refrigerated 
home baking product. The family 
flour business has been in a down- 
ward trend for many years, though 
Pillsbury has to some extent offset 
this by actively promoting such brands. 
as Pillsburys Best. In _ contrast, 
food mixes and biscuits are rapidly 
growing lines and the company has. 
successfully introduced pancake mix, 
pie-crust mix, hot roll mix and vari- 
ous cake mixes—many of which are 
sales leaders in their field. 


Other Divisions 


The second largest division— 
formula feeds and soy bean process- 
ing—didn’t even exist a decade ago 
and it is noteworthy that these opera- 
tions are closely allied. Soy bean 
meal, for example, is an important in- 
gredient in the feeds that are sold to 
livestock and poultry raisers; soy 
bean oil goes to food manufacturers 
and industrial users. The third rank- 
ing division (flour, bakery mixes, 
etc.) mainly supplies commercial 
users ; durum products are furnished 
to macaroni and spaghetti manufac- 
turers. 

The following is a good indication 
of where Pillsbury stands competi- 
tively: It is first in sales of cake, pie- 
crust and hot roll mixes, as well as 
flour for export; second in family 
flour and pancake mix; one of the 
first three in bakery flour and bakery 
mix; and among the top ten pro- 
ducers of formula feeds. 

In mid-1951, Pillsbury acquired 

Please turn to page 26 
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Tank Car Companies 


Have Good Records 


Oo of the more stable elements in 
the railroad equipment industry 
is the car-leasing branch which is 
made up of two well-established com- 
panies engaged both in similar and 
contrasting activities. Both Union 
Tank Car and General American 
Transportation are large leasers of 
tank cars but there the resemblance 
ends. Car leasing is almost the only 
activity of Union Tank, which also 
does some business in transporting 
petroleum products by motor truck. 
But General American is engaged in 
car manufacturing as well, and it also 
keeps its plants busy on such items as 
process equipment, field storage tanks 
and gas holders, miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, and defense orders. 

As another example of contrasts, 
the background of the two companies 
is completely different. Union Tank 
Car was organized 61 years ago to 
acquire all the tank cars of Standard 
Oil of Ohio, and on the dissolution 
of the old Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey in 1911 it took over the 
rolling stock of the latter also. Today 
it holds contracts with practically all 
of the Standard Oil units as well as 
other large oil companies. It has al- 
ways stuck to the haulage of petro- 





General Amer. Transportation 


Earned 





*Gross Per TDivi- 

Year Income Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $30.2 $7.56 $4.00 1231%4—75 
1932.. 18.0 2.20 1.50 3534—9% 
1937.. 45.9 444 3.50 86%—31% 
1938.. 27.1 2.91 2.25 59%4—29 
1939.. 278 3.11 2.37% 65 —40 
1940.. 43.4 4.11 3.00 57%—353% 
1941.. 55.0 3.75 3.00 5534—39% 
1942.. 760 3.20 2.00  4634—35 
1943.. 840 412 225 51 —37 
1944.. 88.7 286 2.50  5434—413% 
1945.. 77.7 2.73 2.50 61%—49 
1946.. 65.9 3.46 2.50 71%—48 
1947.. 949 660 2.75 5834—48 
1948.. 97.5 5.73 3.25 63%—42 
1949.. 1099 562 3.00 48%—41% 
1950.. 87.7 495 3.00 553%4—45 
1951... 119.3 5.76 3.50  5834—48% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1951.. $58.8 $2.50 ae ere es 
1952.. 65.5 2.85 a$2.25 a6l1 —51% 

*In millions. + Has paid dividends in each, 


year since 1919. a—To October 15. 
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leum products in the main and has 
never diversified. This activity has 
proved both profitable and _ stable, 
keeping the company in the black 
throughout the depression of the 
1930s and extending its unbroken 
dividend record from 1914 through 
the present year. 

In 1898 the Atlantic Seaboard Dis- 
patch Company commenced business 
with capital of $1,000 and a fleet of 
28 refrigerator cars operating out of 
the Chicago stockyards. Haulage of 
meat products to distant points proved 
a growing business. By 1902 the com- 
pany had increased its capital to 
$50,000 but a proposal made that year 
to raise it to $100,000 was voted 
down. It was then known as the 
German-American Car Company. 
Getting into the tank car business, it 
was incorporated in 1916 as the Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Corpora- 
tion. The company adopted its pres- 
ent name in 1933. 


Hauls Liquid Commodities 


General American does most of its 
business today in tank cars, of which 
it owns around 44,000 out of a total 
fleet of some 67,000. It not only hauls 
petroleum products for such com- 
panies as Gulf Oil, Phillips Petroleum 
and Texas but transports chemicals 
for du Pont, Dow, Monsanto, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid and Union Carbide. 
Fats and vegetable oils are carried 
for Procter & Gamble, Swift, Armour 
and others, and in fact practically all 
liquid commodities are represented in 
car ladings. 

A new flour car has recently been 
developed for use by the large baking 
companies and millers. General 
American’s Damage-Free boxcar was 
developed to accommodate easily dam- 
aged merchandise after breakage 
claims made against the railroads had 
mounted to many millions of dollars 
per year. General American also has 
about 1,500 stock cars and others 
ciassified as covered hopper and mis- 
cellaneous—in all it offers 500 types 
of cars for leasing. It builds its own 
cars, and also builds all types of 
freight cars for the railroads. 





Unlike Union Tank, General 
American is thus dependent to some 
extent on car building for revenue. 
This fact has not proven particularly 
adverse in recent years and income 
has consistently remained at a higher 
level than in any wartime or prewar 
year, showing less fluctuation than 
earnings of Union Tank. Should rail- 
road traffic and earnings begin to 
slide, car-building activitiy through- 
out the nation would quickly fall off 
and bring little income to the prin- 
cipal participants in this feast-or-fa- 
mine industry. General American, 
however, is so diversified that it 
should be able to continue its long 
profit record without difficulty. Its 
intrinsic stability has enabled the 
company to pay dividends since 1919, 
the third year following incorporation 
as a publicly-owned unit. 

Union Tank Car is on a $2.60 an- 
nual dividend basis, which affords a 
yield of 6.5 per cent with the stock 
selling at current levels around 40. 
General American is on a $3 regular 
basis, and last year paid a 50-cent 
extra (which was declared October 
31, payable December 26). With 
earnings running ahead of year-ago 
levels, there would seem no reason 
for not repeating the extra payment 
for 1952, and with the stock at 58 
the $3.50 total returns an indicated 
yield of 6 per cent. Both issues are 
suitable for income purposes. 





Union Tank Car 


Earned 
*Gross Per TDivi- 

Year Income Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $2.92 $1.25 41 —30% 
1932.. N.R. 084 145 19%—11% 
1937.. $98 170 160 31%4%—22 
1938. . 8.7 1.16 130 23%—20 
1939... 8.6 2.07 1.30 24%4—20% 
1940.. 9.1 2.22 1.75 29%—22% 
1941.. 120 2.03 200 31 —24% 
1942.. 268 2.51 190 30 —21% 
1943.. 30.4 285 2.25 28%—24% 
1944.. 266 2.18 2.00 30 —26 
1945.. 19.1 2.31 2.00  4554—29 
1946.. 12.6 3.30 2.00 42%—32 
1947.. 15.5 4.23 250 38%4—30 
1948.. 18.9 3.77 260 417%—31% 
1949... 164 3.31 2.60  3634—30% 
1950.. 186 390 2.60 38 —3l 
1951.. 222 3.62 2.60 40 —36 
Six months ended June 30: 

1951.. $11.0 $2.02 MENS peta get wes 805, 
1952.. 118 1.75 a$1.95 a4254—37% 





*TIn millions. 
year since 1914. 
reported. 


+ Has paid dividends in each 
a—To October 15. N.R.—Not 
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Poor third quarter earnings statements and reductions in 


extra dividend payments which lie just ahead will affect 


the market’s ability to reverse its two-month downtrend 


Over the next few weeks there will be a flood © 


of third quarter earnings statements. In the rail- 
road field, and to a lesser extent in some other 
groups, these will make excellent reading, but many 
industries will show disappointing results because 
of the July-August business slump caused by the 
steel strike. Granted that this was a temporary 
occurrence from which the economy has already 
shown full recovery; that the market should and 
usually does pay more attention to probable future 
earnings than to results already recorded; and that 
good profits are expected for the current quarter 
and at least the early months of 1953; nevertheless, 
publication of third quarter reports will be of no 
assistance in enabling prices to recover from their 
two-month downtrend, and may cause this trend to 
be further extended. 


Another influence acting in the same direction 
will be a probable decline in size of year-end extra 
dividend payments as compared with the generous 
distributions made at this time last year. This will 
be a relatively new adverse factor, for thus far in 
1952 dividends have held above 1951 levels. Ac- 
cording to the Commerce Department, publicly 
reported payments for the first nine months showed 
a gain of four per cent. The over-all decline in 
extras should not be large, for corporate working 
capital is at a new peak and liquidity is improving 
as a result of rising amortization deductions, but 
stockholders of some companies are in for un- 
pleasant surprises. Next year, corporations must 
pay 40 per cent of their income taxes on 1952 earn- 
ings during the first quarter and an equal amount 
by June; this will tend to induce conservatism in 
dividend policies. 


Superficially, the market action of the past sev- 
eral months does not indicate an ability to weather 
these adversities successfully, implying that they 
may touch off new waves of selling which could 
carry prices materially lower. But this need not 
be the case. In the Standard & Poor’s industrials 
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the decline has already retraced almost two-thirds 
of the rally from the May 1 low, and has lasted 
more than long enough to qualify as an adequate 
correction. It would not be at all surprising to see 
a reversal of trend despite the impact of unfavor- 
able earnings and dividend news, particularly if 
the outcome of the election is regarded as favorable. 


Ii such a rally fails to penetrate the August 
highs, and the succeeding correction falls under the 
lows recorded on the current move, orthodox Dow 
Theorists will hail the advent of a bear market. 
Some of the more impatient brethren, who appar- 
ently feel bearish anyway, will see a major trend 
reversal signal if the Dow-Jones rails break their 
September lows on the present dip, the industrials 
already having done so. This interpretation does 
not appear to square with the gospel according to 
Dow and Hamilton. 


Whatever the Dow Theory may say, in- 
vestors must recognize that the bull market has 
been under way for well over three years, and has 
carried to heights never before attained. Thus, the 
possibility must be kept in mind that each suc- 
cessive intermediate top may prove to be the ulti- 
mate turning point. But this does not mean that 
the average person should rush out immediately 
and sell all his common stock holdings. 


For one thing, such action might later turn out 
to have been decidedly premature, and to have led 
to missed opportunities. Furthermore, if the bull 
market does continue for many more months, there 
will be a great temptation for those who sell now 
to re-enter the market later at higher levels. Finally, 
there is no reason to anticipate a disastrous decline 
in the quotations of sound common stocks of stable 
enterprises offering good yields from well-protected 
dividends. But at present levels, common stock 
funds should be concentrated heavily in such equi- 
ties rather than in speculative situations. 


Written October 16, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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New SEC Rules 


Now under consideration by the SEC is a new 
rule that would require concerns listed on a national 
securities exchange, or otherwise subject to Com- 
mission jurisdiction, to file quarterly earnings state- 
ments as well as reports covering fiscal year profits 
through the latest quarterly period. At present, 
only quarterly reports of sales and operating reve- 
nues are required. The Commission may also 
require companies to submit up-to-date financial 
information to stockholders covering the period 
between annual reports and annual meeting dates. 

These proposed rule changes closely follow 
recent SEC changes in prospectus requirements. 
Heretofore, brokers were not permitted to make 
any effort to sell a security during the 15-to 20-day 
waiting period between registration and clearance 
by the Commission. But beginning with statements 
filed on October 27, brokers will be permitted to 
advertise identifying statements describing the 
security during the waiting period and interested 
investors may request a “red herring” prospectus. 
(The term “red herring” is derived from the red 
ink notation on each page of the prospectus, stat- 
ing that the security has not yet received SEC 
clearance.) The SEC will also insist on simpler 
wording of the prospectus, a move that is welcome 
news to investors and security analysts who for 
many years have been obliged to wade through 
legal jargon and lengthy footnotes. 


Mail Order Business Up 

Mail order houses and chain stores reported 
generally better business in September than in 
either August of this year or September of last 
year. The month’s results included a few declines 
as compared with a year ago, but the companies 
were scattered and the recessions small. For the 
third successive month each of the three mail order 
houses reported gains. Sears’ rise of 14.3 per cent 
over September 1951 established a new September 
record. Spiegel’s 12.7 per cent jump improved its 
hitherto poor 1952 showing; its sales for the nine 
months are now only 3.4 per cent under the same 
1951 period. Furniture, drug, shoe and variety 
chains were generally in the plus column, only four 
of 25 companies noting minor sales drops in Sep- 
tember in comparison with September of last year. 


Record Cement Output 

More cement was produced during August than . 
in any other month in industry history. The nearly 
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23.6 million barrels manufactured was five per cent 
greater than the August 1951 figure, and ten per 
cent over the previous month of July. Last October 
the previous monthly record of approximately 22.8 
million barrels was set. August shipments were at 
an exceptionally high level, reaching 25.9 million 
barrels, the second highest monthly total on record, 
comparing with 25.8 million a year earlier and the 
previous peak of 26.1 million barrels shipped in 
October 1951. 

Beginning with 1947 the domestic cement in- 
dustry has established new records each successive 
year both for production and shipments. In 1951 
output rose 8.9 per cent over the previous annual 
peak while shipments were 6.0 per cent higher. But 
changes for the first eight months of this year have 
been minor—an increase of only one per cent in 
shipments with production off by the same relative 
amount. So despite record monthly output for 
August it appears that any over-all increases this 
year will be moderate. 


Shipbuilding Backlog Drops 

Because deliveries of completed merchant ships 
outstripped new contracts in September for the 
second month in succession, the backlog of un- 
completed orders at U. S. shipyards last month 
dropped below two million deadweight tons. This 
was the first time it had been below that level since 
last March. On October 1 the shipyards were build- 
ing 96 ships of 1,000 gross tons and over, an in- 
crease over the 86 being built a year earlier but 
comparing with 102 vessels in progress on Septem- 
ber 1 last. Uncompleted orders on October 1 
totaled some 1.9 million deadweight tons compared 
with a postwar high of 106 vessels and nearly 2.1 
million deadweight tons last May 1. Last month the 
yards completed four ore carriers, a Navy trans- 
port, a tanker and a passenger railway ferry, while 
only one new order was received and that for only 
a Great Lakes cargo vessel. 


Chlorophyll Prices Cut 

Even the wonder-working ingredient—chloro- 
phyll—has proved susceptible to deflationary influ- 
ences. The price of the green chemical has been 
cut 20 per cent by two leading suppliers (Archer- 
Daniels-Midland and the American Chlorophyll 
division of Strong, Cobb & Company) to $60 per 
pound. This reflects a substantial increase in indus- 
try capacity, which is currently about 95,000 
pounds a year. With further additions planned, 
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and with a number of companies eying the field, 
increased competition may well be in store for 
those that introduced chlorophyll and, for a time, 
enjoyed demand well in excess of the industry’s 
ability to produce. Glidden Company, for example, 
has just begun production on a small scale, and 
Allied Mills may enter the field in the not-too- 
distant future. 


More Aluminum 

Aluminum output set a new postwar record in 
August, the outturn of 170.4 million pounds of 
primary metal representing a 12.5 per cent gain 
over the July production of 156.7 million pounds. 
Power shortages, however, have held down the rate 
of production gain. Despite uncertainty over the 
length of time curtailment will continue, the indus- 
try is accelerating the pace of its expansion 
program. Shipments of sheet, plate and tin foil 
continue to rise and have about regained the levels 
of a year ago, but shipments of castings are still 
well under year-ago figures. 


Antibiotics Comeback? 

Several new developments point to increased long 
term demand for antibiotic drugs, which now 
account for half of dollar sales of all ethical drugs. 
The usefulness of mold drugs in treatment of 
human ailments, and in furthering the growth and 
health of animals, has been well established. But 
the drugs have now been found to foster the 
growth of plants as well. Terramycin-treated corn, 
for example, grows faster than untreated corn. And 
streptomycin has proved. effective against bean 
blight. Meanwhile, promising new antibiotics are 
being tested against human ills. A drug (identified 
only as P-638) developed by American Cyanamid 
is being tested on cancer patients, but no definite 
results have yet been announced. Another Cyan- 





amid antibiotic, Achromycin, has shown curative 
effects against African sleeping sickness and a polio 
vaccine is being tested. Schenley’s Vivicil combats 
fungus diseases, while Eli Lilly’s Jlotycin has 
promise against typhus, undulant fever and diseases 
that have proved resistant to penicillin. Norwich 
Pharmacal is now testing Furadantin, a nitro-furan 
drug that is useful in bladder and kidney infections. 
New products such as these, however,. will supple- 
ment rather than replace the existing wide range 
antibiotics. 


Corporate News 

Standard Oil of California plans construction of 
140-mile pipeline from Pasco to Spokane, Wash., 
to cost $4.5 million. 

American Stores’ sales for the month of Septem- 
ber and fiscal six months were 2.7 and 17 per cent 
respectively above the like periods of 1951. 

New York City’s Board of Estimate has approved 
a new contract with Consolidated Edison providing 
for $1.9 million increase in charges for current to 
light streets and public buildings. Present annual 
bill is $12.9 million. 

Columbia Gas System seeks SEC authority to 
borrow $25 million from banks on short-term notes 
to finance its construction program. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze stockholders vote 
November 18 on proposed change in name to 
Clevite Corporation. 

Allied Chemical plans construction of a new $5 
‘million plant for the production of high analysis 
complete fertilizer by a new process. 

Daystrom Inc. has acquired Crestwood Recorder 
Corporation, a tape recorder manufacturer. 

Interlake Iron plans to acquire the 30 per cent 
interest in Dalton Ore Company held by Mather 
Iron Company. Interlake will then have complete 
control of its principal iron ore supplier. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice’ is given—together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t 244s, 1972-67.........06. 96 2.78% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964.. 107 3.75 Not 
Beneficial Loan 24s, 1961......... S> sa23 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

SP oak cee acwane ees uiakeeee: 96 3.38 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 95 3.29 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975..... 92 3.25 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 2... 344 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 100 3.25 10414 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 104 4.24 105 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 102. 3.37 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 


Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par; $50) NON-CUM.« o65200.6:05 56 4.46 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 105 4.28 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 5.05 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products ...... $2.00 $165 36 56% 
CE SII io inwsissmonnpe $00 1% 37 &@1 
ee a a ee 0.80 70.80 40 20 
El Paso Natural Gas .......... 160 . 120 +32 59 
General Electric ..05....620.005 2285-<3D0:-62--- 46 
(OS ES eee ae ae ae 240 180 49 49 
Int’l Business Machines........ +4, 73.00 213 1.9 
Standard Oil of California..... 200 225; 82 39 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 2.50 150 64 3.9 
Uistca weet, -- <...- e 160 150 35 46 


* Based on 1951 cash paytnents. ¢ —Also paid stack 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 


--Dividends—~ Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


Ametican Stores... 05... 54s $2.00 $2.00 40 50% 
American Tel. & Tel. .......... 9.00 900 153 5.9 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 180 52 5.4 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
Household Finance ........... 240 250 46 5.2 
Ng Ra ee 3.00 3.00 54 5.6 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 3.00 59 68 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 300 41 73 
May Department Stores ....... 180 135 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 200 200 34 5.9 
Pacific Lighting .../.:........ 3.00 300 51 59 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 200 200 38 5.3 
i, Oe 240 180 31 7.7 
Socony-Vacuum ............... 180 150 33 5.4 
Southern California Edison..... 200 2.00 35 5.7 
I ig 5 iiss 48 Serie 2.25 150 33 68 
OE CII io Sins sss wiecnins oa . 185. S52. SD 
Underwood Corporation ....... $002.25 'S' ~60'" 
Union Pacific R.R. ............ 6.00 600 107 5.6 
SNE TIE stchi d wreant sans add 450 400 58 78 . 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 145 28 6.4 
West Penn Electric ........... te (1S 6 MCCS 


“ Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


Allied: Stores... os &..066 2h $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 3.00 48 83 
Glactt; Peabody 000%. csc ccinp 225 1530 2% 86 
Columbia Gas System ......... 0.90 0.90 14 64 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 200 38 72 
i BL eee eee ee 3.50 300 65 5.4 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 150 28 10.7 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 2.25 57 6.1 
General Motors ............... 400 3.00 59 68 
Glidden Company ............. 2.25 2.25 34 6.6 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 70 8.6 
Mathieson Chemical ........... 170 150 40 42 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 400 61 = 6.1 
Simmons Company ............ 250 150 28 89 
Sperry Corporation ............ 2.00 150 37 54 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 107 0.75 20 53 
rie ak eae re Dore te pee prego 300. 225° 38. 7.9 





* Based on 1951 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





OPS management hedges on subject of liquidation or con- 


tinuation—Manufacturers’ inventory policies changing—Gov- 


ernment balance sheet could serve as model for industry 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Top man- 
agement at OPS is preparing an 
interesting straddle on that difficult 
question: Will it liquidate this year? 
A new method of operating is being 
worked out which could lead either 
way. Very likely it’s better to decide 
the direction itself after Election Day, 
just as it’s better to prepare at once 
for either alternative. 

For each region, new boards will 
be set up to “advise,” but it’s in- 
dicated that advice will have to be 
obviously bad if it’s to be rejected. 
In effect, management will be local. 
Regional boards would advise on 
} whether to keep or suspend a con- 
trol, whether to raise a_ ceiling, 
whether to change the wording of a 
regulation. These are the very things 
now done in Washington. 

The succession of a national agency 
by local boards could be a step toward 
ending controls. Rent was controlled 
in that fashion for years, but rent is 
more definitely local than most prod- 
ucts of trade. Much will depend of 
course on how the local boards are 
to be selected. Naturally, businessmen 
would have the keenest interest in 
price controls and would be the first 
to ask to serve. 


Those in the business of fore- 
casting are generally bullish, regard- 
less of what election results may be. 
Expenditures by Government and by 
business, it’s said, suggest that next 
year will be as good as this. Most 
important, a continued boom in house 
construction is expected. 


There’s recently been a trend 
toward higher manufacturing inven- 
tories in relation to those of whole- 
sale and retail distributors. It’s 
doubtful that this reflects caution on 
the part of storekeepers, who seem 
to expect a good season. There’s as 
much reason to think that it indicates 
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merely a changed way of doing busi- 
ness. 

Several times since the war, dis- 
tributors increased their inventories 
because they expected shortages. Now 
they don’t. Meanwhile, several things 
make it cheaper to buy lightly and 
frequently rather than in _ large 
amounts. It’s becoming easier to let 
the suppliers carry their own in- 
ventories. 

For one thing, carrying charges 
have gone up, especially real estate 
overhead. Second, quantity discounts 
have been reduced for many items in 
response to the FTC campaign. These 
considerations may, in many cases, 
offset the increase in shipping costs. 
Since manufacturers usually have 
been forced to guarantee their custo- 
mers’ inventories anyway, the dis- 
advantage for themselves isn’t too 
burdensome. 


The severe break recently in 
Brazilian currency found the Ameri- 
can authorities as puzzled as the mar- 
ket. It’s supposed that Brazil, like 


‘many other countries, is a refuge for 


a lot of cash which, for one reason or 
another, people want to hide. Such 
balances move around a lot. 


The Government recently pub- 
lished a combined balance sheet for 
agriculture which stockholders might 
well dream of for the companies 
they’re interested in. The figures are 
published both in current and in 1940 
dollars. Either way, it’s clear that 
the farmers have steadily prospered. 

For 1952, liquid assets totaled $23 
billion and current debt $8 billion, of 
which around half was of the sort that 
need be paid if convenient. The 
mortgage debt of $6.3 billion was 
protected by $94.5 billion real estate. 
In addition, the farmers possessed 
about $45 billion other property. In 
1940, in contrast, the financial ratio 









was around four-to-three, pointing to 
the probability of a lot of oppressed 
farmers. 

There are also combined 


income 
statements since 1940. In the decade 
costs went up more than gross reve- 
nues, on a percentage basis. But 
almost half of the gross is now net 
earnings, so that on an absolute basis 
costs haven’t gone up enough to 
notice. Farmers in general are far 
from poor. 


The Department, moreover, fore- 
casts record crops in almost every 
field. For the most part, they should 
be easily sold—if not always at parity, 
at least substantially above the actual 
costs. 


In refusing to raise duties on 
foreign bicycles, the Tariff Com- 
mission recently called attention to 
rather bullish prospects for the in- 
dustry. The customers are mainly 
the younger ‘teen-agers. There will 
be several million more in the next 
several years. Smaller bikes are 
bought for children over eight, the 
number of which also will rise. 

Since the war, according to the 
Commission’s figures, the industry 
has done pretty well. 


The backing of Governor Steven- 
son by a rather sizable number of 
Columbia pedagogues, it is felt here, 
may again raise the issue of govern- 
ment by professor which was con- 
spicuous during Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s time. The professors, it’s 
thought, feel that their general out- 
look is closer to Stevenson’s than to 
Eisenhower’s. The professional view- 
point, of course, is preeminently civi- 
lian. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Building ... 

There’s been a new addition to 
U. S. Plywood Corporation’s Plank- 
weld family, a line of prefinished ply- 
woods cut to the right width for stud 
spacing and supplied with special 
metal clips which hide the nailing and 
are themselves obscured from view 
upon installation; christened Haszle- 
wood, it is a uniformly finished blond 
product and is the lowest in price of 
the Plankweld family which now also 
includes finishes in birch, oak and 
Philippine mahogany—like the other 
prefinished plywoods, this one is 
packaged in ten-panel units (each is 
%-inch thick, 16% inches wide and 
6, 7 or 8 feet in length), and is also 
available in full-size 4x8 foot panels. 
... Delta Power Tool Division, Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company, has 
introduced a compact, multi-purpose 
tool that will enable its owner to per- 
form almost any carpentry operation 
—it’s a jointer, circular saw, sander 
and drill press all rolled into one. 
. . . An excellent promotional piece 
for anyone seeking the good-will of 
home owners is a 32-page home own- 
er’s record book called the Record- 
abode (by Jackson Publications) 
which can carry the donor’s imprint 
—from the home owner’s point of 
view, the attractively illustrated book 
provides space for compilation of vital 
facts about his house ; contract details, 
taxes, insurance, improvement costs, 
floor plans, etc. 


Chemicals .. . 

Four new products with water- 
proofing, preservative and fire retard- 
ant qualities have been introduced by 
Phil-O-Seal, Inc.—(a) No. 101 is 
for treating wood and shingles, and 
has the additional characteristic of 
offering fungicidal protection; (b) 
No. 202 is effective in preventing al- 
kali and moisture coming out on ma- 
sonry surfaces because of hydrostatic 
pressure; (c) No. 303, also for ma- 
sonry surfaces, forms a watertight 
surface which lasts indefinitely; and 
(d) No. 404 is suitable for water- 
proofing canvas, sailcloth and similar 
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materials. . . . An all-purpose Pyrene 
foam compound which remains stable 
even in the presence of alcohol fires 
has been developed by Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company—the new com- 
pound is equally effective against oil, 
gasoline and other types of fires. . . 
Detergents, by Dr. Donald Price, is 
a new book on the general subject 
of synthetic detergents and their use 
in the home and in industry—pub- 
lisher is Chemical Publishing Com- 
pany. . . . Synthetic coating that is 
corrosion resistant is effective on most 
metal, wood and masonry surfaces— 
a product of Monroe Company, Inc., 
it’s recommended for use on wood- 
work, walls, floors, and machinery. 
... E. I. du Pont de Nemours has 
announced the manufacture of a new 
finish to which practically nothing 
will stick—because of its high cost, 
it is not expected to be available to 
consumers but will instead be used 
by manufacturers as a finish, for ex- 
ample, for bread baking pans and 
other bakery appliances. 






Electrical .. . 

A new weather-proof black light 
fixture for outdoor advertising dis- 
plays has been announced by Ultra- 
Violet Products, Inc.—in addition to 
this Blak-Ray unit, the manufac- 
turer is also introducing a new line 
of paints in eleven “visible’’ colors 
and six “invisible” colors; the latter 
appear white to cream in daylight, 
but glow in their natural color under 
activation by the black light fixture. 
_.. Early next year Sutton Publish- 
ing Company plans to bring out a 
new product publication, Electromc 
Equipment—it will be designed to 
interest purchasing agents in the fields 
of radio and television, electronic 
equipment manufacturers and indus- 
trial organizations using electronic 
equipment. .. . 4 An improved tech- 
nique for logging oil well character- 
istics speeds up the process almost 
100 per cent—it was developed by 
Wells Survey, Inc., in cooperation 
with Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company. . . . Television set 




































Facsimile Speeds Bank Operation 


A facsimile wire transmission system called Imtrafax, first placed in operation 
last week between the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 15 large Man- 
hattan banks, makes possible the communication of a money transfer request 
within two and one-half minutes. Formerly, messengers were used to transmit 
such requests. Equipment for the Federal Reserve's central control (pictured 
above) as well as the miniature Desk-Fax telegraph machines used by the 
individual banks, is leased from Western Union Telegraph Company. The banks 
so equipped are: Bank of Manhattan Company, Bank of New York, Bankers Trust, 
Chase National, Chemical Bank, Corn Exchange, First National, Hanover Bank, 
Irving Trust; Manufacturers Trust, Marine Midland, J. P. Morgan & Company, 
National City, New York Trust and Public National Bank. 
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owners in fringe reception areas will 
be interested in a Bakelite-housed 
gadget measuring approximately six 
by five by four inches deep which 
permits strengthening the TV signal 
to bring in a clearer picture—manu- 
factured by Radio Merchandise Sales, 
Inc., the booster is designed to rest 
beside or on the TV set. 


Gifts & Novelties... 

To help the youngster keep track 
of the days before Christmas (as if 
that’s really necessary), Susi Press 
Company is marketing for the first 
time in this country something that 
has been a favorite of European chil- 
dren for decades—known as _ the 
Christnas Window Calendar, it is 
actually an 8x12 inch full color pic- 
ture of a village scene; but when the 
numbered shutters of the houses in 
the scene are opened (one for each 
of the 24 days before Christmas), 
hidden pictures are revealed. 
Plastic table cloths designed espe- 
cially for use on special occasions are 
being marketed by Weiss & Klau 
Company in sizes from 54x54 inches 
to 90x54 inches—presently available 
are cloths for birthdays and for the 
Christmas season. . . . Looking for a 
new promotional gimmick for a busi- 
ness selling campaign?—nylon or 
rayon acetate ties can be finished with 
your company’s trademark in from 


one to four colors by National 
Schoolcrafters. . . . Or miniatures of 
your company’s product can be 


mounted on tie clasps, money clips 
or cigarette lighters—the latter are 
produced by Bastian Brothers. 


Textiles . .. 

Flameproof drapery material which 
does not lose its ability to drape in 
soft folds because of this added char- 
acteristic has been placed on the 
market under the trade name /#finity 
Fireproof Fabrics—a Saran-faced 
product, it is being promoted by Ed- 
win Raphael Company... . A “fool- 
proof” metallic slide fastener, recently 
patented and now available only to 
the trade, is expected to go on sale 
in department stores within six 
months for home use—the new zipper 
is a product of Marvel Slide Fastener 
Corporation, which closed down its 
plant nearly a year ago to re-tool 
for the production of this item... . 
The “stretch” nylon introduced in 
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men’s hosiery in recent weeks is reg- 
ular nylon yarn from E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours which has been specially 
finished by Duplan Corporation by 
the Helanca process—this process, 
which produces a soft yarn capable 
of stretching to five times its normal 
length, was developed in Switzerland 
by Heberlein & Company and is 
under license to Duplan. 


Odds & Ends... 

Foam rubber continues to make 
new inroads into our everyday liv- 
ing, this time as the padding for a 
Duran-covered toilet seat—the maker 
is National Sanitary Products Cor- 
poration. . . . Stockholders of Gen- 
eral Acceptance Corporation received 
their latest quarterly dividend check 
along with the answer to an historic 
question: Which is the correct Peter 
Stuyvesant, the one with a wooden 
“right” leg or the one with a wooden 
“left” leg? (his “right” leg was shot 
off in 1644 during an expedition 
against the island of St. Martin)—as 
you already may have guessed, the 
question served the dual purpose of 
introducing a General Acceptance 
subsidiary, Stuyvesant Insurance 
Company. . Neat trick for the 
golfer who often has an argument 
with the other fellow about which 
ball belongs to whom is to stamp his 
initials on the ball’s surface—it’s as 
easily done as said with a golf ball 
marking gadget, sold by Camalier & 
Buckley, that looks like a stylized 
nutcracker. .. . A new type “clinch” 
nut, the product of Grip Nut Com- 
pany, is designed for “blind” assem- 
blies or for adding threading depth 
in the application of bolts to thin 
metals—called the Gripco clinch nut, 
it is suitable for use on aluminum, 
brass and other metals which cannot 
be projection welded. . . . A tour-in- 
print of a modern fiber fabric plant is 
offered by a 24-page booklet, The 
Making of Certified Fibre Fabric, 
which has been printed by the Tissue 
Association’s Fibre Fabric Group— 
printed in a special edition of only 
500 copies, the booklet is bound in 
the industry’s premium .grade fiber. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue involved. 




















The Exhibit of the 
Best Annual Reports 


for 1951 
Qualifying for the 


FINANCIAL WORILID 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 


Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


CHICAGO 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
Lincoln Printing Company 


The Union League Club 
Oct. 20th to 24th—11 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 





Display of 300 Best Reports 
McCormick & Henderson, Inc. 


650 West Washington Boulevard 
Nov. 10th to 14th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK 


Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 
Lincoln Engraving & 
Printing Corporation 


130 Cedar Street 
Oct. 20th to 24th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 





Exhibit of Winning Annual Reports 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Annual Awards Banquet 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 


Seventh Avenue at W. 33rd Street 
Oct. 28th—6 to 9 P.M. 





Display of 300 Best Reports 
The Sorg Printing Co., Inc. 


80 South Street, near John Street 
Nov. 3rd to Nov. 14—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 





PITTSBURGH 


Display of 100 Best Reports 


Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


610 Wood Street 
Nov. 3rd to 7th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


MILWAUKEE 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
Wetzel Brothers 


University Club 
Nov. 3rd—5 to 7 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Franklin Printing Company 
23rd and Chestnut Streets 
Nov. 13th and 14th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Note: Ls information on arranging for a dis- 
play, w pre Weston Smith, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 











FOUR 


INVESTMENT SERVICES 
FOR ONE PRICE 


When you buy FINANCIAL WORLD on the newsstand. 
as hundreds do every week, you pay 40 cents a copy or 
$20.80 a year. The magazine is well worth that price, 
but you get NO EXTRA SERVICES. When you become 
a yearly subscriber the cost is actually less and you get 
FOUR investment services for ONE price—$20. 














PART | 
52 Issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you 


informed from week to week on outstanding business and 
financial factors that enable you to recognize VALUES and 
TRENDS ahead of the crowd and profit accordingly. To be 
a successful investor keep informed on the factors that 
eventually determine security VALUES and market PRICES. 








12 Monthly “Independent Appraisals,” 64-page 
pocket-size Stock Guide containing our RATINGS and Digest 
of Earnings Reports, plus vital Balance Sheet and Dividend 
Information on 1,970 listed stocks. Mailed to reach sub- 
seribers with first issue of FINANCIAL WORLD each month. 
Formerly sold separately, at $10 a year—others cost up to 
$24. Printed in readable type. With this handy stock guide 
always at hand you can reach wiser decisions as to the pur- 
ehase and sale of any listed stock. 


Personal Investment Advice by Letter—per rules 
in our smal] folder, “Investment Advice Privilege For the 
Use of Subscribers Only.” As a subscriber you may write as 
often as four times a month asking our expert opinion on 
buying, selling or holding any securities you are in doubt 


about. 
PART IV 


FREE—New Annual “Stock Factograph” Manual, 
38th Edition, 1,814 “Stock Factographs” (1952-Revised) 
in handy, indexed Quick-Reference Volume, 304 pages, 
8144 x10% inches. “Certainly invaluable when looking up 
vital facts regarding stocks,” writes “W. H. H.,” Washing- 
ton, D. C. Book is sold separately at $5 and would be a 
bargain at $10. 
































FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Oct. 22) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
new 1952-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with “FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL) 


( Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . ~. (] Check here if RENEWAL 
pie 6 oak 228. DU Acc obra fh so et hae eee =p Mists dans Aan aa ee 
ee Nos, B,D REC SAS ce iced Sis wih pon oe See 
Rs... MAR a te et eee Zone........ NE isis te nareases 


This is a deductible income tax expense 
which materially reduces your cost. 
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Dividend Changes 


Beech Aircraft: 25 cents and extra of 
20 cents, both payable December 2 to 
stock of record November 17. Company 
paid 20 cents in the previous quarters. 


Electric Bond & Share: A dividend on 
common, in the common stock of Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., at the rate of 
two shares for each 100 shares of Bond 
& Share, payable December 29 to stock 
of record November 24. At present 
market prices for Washington Water 
Power, this is equal to about 53 cents a 
share. 


Federal-Mogul: 50 per cent common 
stock dividend on the basis of one-half 
share of new stock for each share of old, 
payable October 31 to stock of record 
October 20. 


Fire Association of Philadelphia: 75 
cents payable December 19 to stock of 
record October 24. Company paid 65 
cents in previous quarters. 


Foote Gear: Extra of 25 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable No- 
vember 1 to stock of record October 17. 


Gar Wood Industries: $2.8114 on the 
4*4 per cent $50 par cumulative con- 
vertible preferred, payable November 15 
to stock of record November 3. This 
places preferred shares on current basis 
as to dividends. 


Imperial Bank (Canada): Extra of 20 
cents payable December 1 to stock of 
record October 31. 


International Utilities: 35 cents pay- 
able December 1 to stock of record No- 
vember 10. Company paid 30 cents in 
the previous quarters. 


Intertype: Stock dividend of 2% per 
cent, payable December 15 to stock of 
record December 1. Company announced 
that the stock was declared in lieu of a 
fourth quarter cash payment. 


Mead Corp.: 40 cents and a stock divi- 
dend of one common share for each 50 
held, both payable December 1 to stock 
of record November 3. 


Morris Plan: Year-end extra of 5 
cents, payable December 18 to stock of 
record November 7. Also declared the 
usual quarterly dividend of 5 cents, pay- 
able November 1 to stock of record 
October 17. 


Reliance Electric: Stock dividend of 
3 per cent and the usual quarterly of 40 
cents. The cash dividend is payable Oc- 
tober 31 and the stock dividend Novem- 


ig 10, both to. stock of record October 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 

Central Vermont Public Service— 

F2 %s, 1980 & G 3%s, 1981.. $9,000 Nov. 7 
Connecticut Power & Lt.—Ist & 

Gen. Be, WHS. 6 avews cep ccawesss 60,000 Nov. 1 
Interstate Bridge Co.—Ist, mtge. 

8, WO Wisc ogbhpahocdde Midsas 34,000 Nov. 1 


Jacksonville | Terminal Co.—1st 
mtge. A 85s, 1977... a icc es 20,000 Nov. 1 
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Business Background 








In the politician's eye, the business man merely sits back 


and takes a profit—Here's an example of what really occurs 





R. DOUGHBAGS—At elec- 

tion time, the management 
of a company is usually pictured by 
one side or the other as a group of 
well fattened men who simply sit 
back and enjoy a profitable business 
in a friendly economic climate which 
a kind Government has set up for 
them to enjoy. As most investors 
know, that picture is distorted; and, 
in the case of a canning company, 
Hunt Foods, Inc., a reasonably typi- 
cal example of the workaday problems 
which management faces. 


Favorable—Statistically, to judge 
from figures 
presented in a 
talk that Ep- 
WARD MITTEL- 
MAN, vice pres- 
dent and treas- 
urer of the 
company, made 
recently before 
the New York 
Society of Se- 
curity Ana- 
lysts, Hunt 
Foods should 
ride along nicely on the basic growth 
trend of the industry as a whole. 
Americans today are consuming 71 
pounds of canned foods a year per 
capita against only 35 pounds on the 
average in 1935. Rising population, 
a war-influenced change in food buy- 
ing habits, and more people working, 
all help to account for an uptrend that 
Mittelman expects to continue. 





Edward Mittelman 


Less Favorable—But at _ this 
point, various shades and shadows get 
into the general picture. Competition 
is keen, for there are literally thou- 
sands of small, local canners; and, in 
the national field, Hunt comes up 
against such capable enterprises as 
California Packing with its Del 
Monte brand; Green Giant in Minne- 
sota which concentrates largely on 
vegetables, Heinz with its famed 57 
V arieties, and others. As if that were 
not enough, a fast-growing new in- 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





dustry, frozen foods, is competing for 
an increasing share of the business. 


What Fat?—It has been neces- 
sary for the various competitors to in- 
crease efficiency to maintain a posi- 
tion in the market. Hunt Foods, 
under the direction of Norton Si-. 
MON, founder-chairman, has» adapted 
by putting its principal canneries on a 
mass production basis; nationally ad- 
vertising its labels, Hunt and Val- 
Vita, and concentrating on certain 
specialties. “Tomato products and 
peaches alone account for 75 per cent 
of our product today,” said Mr. Mit- 
telman. Unit sales have risen from 
70 million cans in 1943 to around 600 
million cans currently, and the com- 
pany now ranks fourth in size in the 
general fruit and vegetable canning 
field. For the fiscal year to end next 
November 30, sales are expected to 
top last year, but profit margin is ex- 
pected to be somewhat less. “It is 
still too early to make an esti- 
mate of what the year’s final results 
will show.” But one thing seems 
clear: with rising costs and house- 
wifely resistance to high prices, the 
nation’s canners are working hard to 
maintain profits. The fat the politi- 
cian talks about just isn’t there. 





Sleeper—For efficiency of indus- 
try and the all-around ingenuity of 
people working to make a company 
earn a profit, President TRUMAN 


need look no further during his 


Whistle Stop campaign than the red 
press car in his train. It bares the 
name: CARROLL S. LiInkKins. Linkins 
is Western Union’s man assigned to 
the White House to see that dis- 
patches filed by the Washington press 
corps get through to the newspapers 
promptly. Sometimes, when a story 
breaks between stops, Linkins has to 
put telegraphers off at signal station 
stops to flash the correspondents’ 
pieces back home. Once he rushed a 
sleeping associate off the train in such 
a hurry that the telegrapher, in pa- 
jamas with his clothes on his arm, 


didn't realize until the train had gone 
that he had left his teeth aboard. But 
Link arranged for the teeth to be held 
until the telegrapher could get back to 
them later for gnashing. 





Trading Up—At a recent press 
conference arranged under auspices of 
the Leather Industries of America, 
three specialists in the field reported a 
discernible shift in American con- 
sumer buying habits: quality has 
come into its own. “In shoes, acces- 
sories and leather goods of every de- 
scription,’ said IrRvinc R. Gtass, 
“activity in quality products has 
shown sharp relative gains as com- 
pared to the industry-wide averages. 
Even more important, leather is being 
utilized as a means of trading up in 
lines where it has been absent.” Mr. 
Glass is executive vice president of 
the Tanners Council of America. 





New President—An interesting 
reminder of the pioneering work done 
in the public utility field by the late 
Harvey C. Couch is contained in the 
selection of a new president for the 
Arkansas Power & Light Company. 
Formed in 1913 by Couch, this com- 
pany will celebrate its fortieth anni- 
versay next year. In that time it has 
had as presidents only three men, the 
late Mr. Couch, C. HAMILTON MOSEs 
who became president in 1941, and 
now Rosert Estes Ritcuir. Like 
Mr. Moses, 
who will devote 
his full time to 
the office of 
chairman 
of the board, 
Mr. Ritchie is 
a Couch find. 
The former 
abandoned a 
political career 
in 1919 to help 
Couch build 
the enterprise, 
serving initially as its general attor- 
ney; and Ritchie was persuaded by 
Couch to give up his job as chief clerk 
of the Cotton Belt Railroad at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., back in 1923. The new 
president, a native of Tennessee, 
worked on four southwestern rail- 
roads before taking his first utility 
job as a clerk in the office of Arkansas 
Power & Light Company’s president, 
which job he now takes over. 





Robert E. Ritchie 
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Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


alized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
Mail this coupon for fur- 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
ther information, or bet- | (C1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 

q list | for the Investor.” 
ter still send us a Us of | ol as = oe ~ present ——_ _ nig purchase — 
: | and wou ike to have you explain whether your service wou 

your holdings and let us { be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
explain how our Person- supervision. My objectives are 

(C1 Income (1 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 

{ 

[ 

{ 

| 

| 





It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FINANCIAL Wortp ReEsEaRCH Bureau. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 
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Street News 





Success or failure of offerings becomes everybody's busi- 


ness—New York bankers planning to float their problems 


Ca for new security issues 
apparently is here to stay, but it 
doesn’t amount to bitter rivalry by 
any means. The outsider observing 
the inner workings of the investment 
banking machinery finds no disposi- 
tion among the losing bidders to gloat 
over the misfortunes of the winner 
when it turns out that a bad guess 
had been made. An outstanding deal 
that goes bad can muddy up the whole 
new issues market. If there are sev- 
eral such unfortunate deals within a 
short period the receptivity of the in- 
vesting public becomes impaired. 
There develops a disposition to stay 
away from original offerings on the 
theory that the bonds can be bought 
cheaper when the syndicate peg is 
pulled. 

So the success or failure of every 
offering is everybody’s business. Just 
a week after the Washington Water 
Power issue became a stagnant spot 
in the market, to the annoyance of 
even those who had no direct inter- 
est in, it, a bond issue of twice that 
size came to the market under highly 
advantageous circumstances. The 
United Gas Corporation debentures 
not only “went out the window” in a 
matter of hours, but furnished a new 
conception of the underwriting profit 
that can be made under the competi- 
tive bidding system. The winning 
syndicate took a gross spread of $12 
per $1,000 bond, which is more than 
double the profit taken on the average 
utility bond of the three highest rat- 
ings. Naturally the whole investment 
banking profession hailed the success 
of that issue, not only because it dis- 
closed a strong investment demand 
but also because of its bearmg on the 
profit outlook. 


The name Dillon, Read & Co., 
appears as manager of relatively few 
security offerings. It appears in con- 
nection with no issue that is unim- 
portant. That firm, jointly with 
Blyth & Co., took in its stride the 
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$40 million distribution of Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Association stock, representing all the 
holdings of Transamerica. That much 
bank stock is always an important 
undertaking. The deal was handled 
with the smoothness characteristic of 
all Dillon, Read underwritings. 


Under strong enough provoca- 
tion, even the most conservative com- 
mercial banks will shake off their in- 
hibitions. The stigma attached to 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve 
is not so strong that member banks 
will hesitate to go into debt at times 
when the obvious policy of the Fed- 
eral is to maintain pressure on re- 
serves. In the first week of Octo- 


ber, banks of the country nearly 
doubled their rediscounts, finishing 
the week more than $1 billion in debt 
to the Federal. 

Another thing the banks are not 
hesitant about doing if pressed for 
funds to meet commercial demand, 
is to sell Government securities in 
large volume. One of the avowed 
purposes of the unpegging of the 
Government securities market 18 
months ago was to allow prices to 
go below par on the theory that in- 
stitutional investors would hesitate to 
incur losses. That is a good theory 
up to a point, but when they are 
pressed for funds, banks will sell 
Treasurys regardless of loss. Three 
to 3%4 per cent on commercial loans 
speaks louder than the 234 per cent 
basis for the longest Treasury bonds, 
or 134 per cent on short paper like 
bills. Banking ‘is a business, and 
bank stockholders are quite insistent 
on dividends. 


The New York State Bankers 
Association will hold its annual con+ 
vention next spring aboard-ship, the 
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sore You Satified...7 


That the stocks you own are the best you can 
buy? That their outlook—or yours—hasn’t 
changed with the years? 

Maybe ten years ago you couldn’t afford to 
take much risk with your money, so you 
bought stocks primarily for safety. But 
maybe that picture has changed. Maybe 
nowadays you're more interested in making 
capital gains. You can afford to take more 
risk—but you want stocks that have real 
opportunities for growth. In that case, the 
stocks you bought ten years ago may not be 


That’s why we think that every investor 
should have his holdings reviewed at least 
once a year—to check up on their prospects 
in the light of his changing investment 


If you'll set these facts before us, our Re- 
search Department will be happy to do that 
job for you—without charge or obligation. 
Just write to— 


Water A. Scoot, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 














Queen of Bermuda. As the associa- 
tion learned from its last floating 
convention, in 1939, there are decided 
advantages to this method of insuring 
a “captive audience.” The cost isn’t 
any greater than a convention at The 
Greenbrier (W. Va.) or Spring Lake 
(N. J.) There is no problem for ar- 
rangement committees, like going out 
on the golf links to gather up a 
quorum. The bankers seem to like 
the floating convention idea and the 
convention management thinks the 
members get more real instruction 
out of it en tour. 


“EPT’’ End in Sight 





Concluded from page 3 


tively small EPT, and oil producers 
are protected to a considerable extent 
by their large depletion and other 
amortization allowances. 

But growth industries, of which the 
chemical, drug, paper and aluminum 
units are leading examples in this 
respect, would be able to increase 
their earnings very substantially if 
EPT comes to an end. So would most 
of the capital goods. industries which 
have received a large volume of mili- 
tary business. Surprisingly enough, 
aircraft manufacturers, while they 
would be helped, would not be among 
the leading beneficiaries since high 
costs and renegotiation provisions 
have held down their EPT liability. 
Large taxable earnings on defense 
output of electronics and automotive 
companies have been partly offset by 
restrictions on their normal civilian 
business. 


Some Concrete Examples 


A few examples—chosen, naturally, 
from the more extreme cases-—will 
illustrate more concretely how great 
a boon expiration of EPT- would be 
to some enterprises. If there had 
been no such levy in 1951, but taxable 
earnings and normal and surtax rates 
had been the same, profits of Repub- 
lic Steel and U. S. Steel would have 
been over half again as large as those 
actually reported. The improvement 
would have closely approached 50 per 
cent for Dow Chemical, General Elec- 
tric, Reynolds Metals and Sperry, 
would have been well over 40 per cent 
26 


for Aluminum Company of America 
and Ex-Cell-O and would have ex- 
ceeded one-third for Monsanto, IBM, 
General Motors, Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Boeing and Douglas Aircraft. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 





Concluded from page 7 


bey’s Thermopane (a transparent in- 
sulating glass) is one of its faster- 
growing products in the building 
field, while E-Z automotive safety 
glass which reduces glare and heat 
transmission contributes to safer and 
more comfortable driving. 

Admittedly, Libbey’s business is, to 
a large extent, tied to the rate of au- 
tomobile production and building ac- 
tivity, which lends a degree of cyclical 
sensitivity to the company’s opera- 
tions. Then, too, the moderate price 
increases put into effect have only 
partially offset the steady rise in labor 
and transportation costs which (un- 
like raw material costs) bulk rela- 
tively large in glass making. Never- 
theless, the larger expanse of glass 
that is becoming commonplace in both 
cars and buildings points to broaden- 
ing markets. Also, L-O-F is funda- 
mentally a “peace” stock—as the 
ineager earnings during the war years 
show—and with restrictions on auto 
production and new building being 
steadily eased, the current outlook is 
relatively bright. 


Step by Step 


The company began diversifying 
back in 1943 when it acquired the 
Plaskon division—now one of the na- 
tion’s leading urea-formaldehyde plas- 
tics producer. Last year, another 


major step was taken when, under a: 


license agreement with Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas, Libbey set up a divi- 
sion to produce glass fiber. Since the 
company’s Plaskon division produces 
the polyester resins which, together 
with fiber glass, are used in making 
reinforced plastics, Libbey now has 
the distinction of being the largest 
firm supplying the two essential mate- 
rials for “‘glass”’ plastics. Still another 
company activity is the production of 
military items (components for tanks, 
guns and aircraft) which has been 








rising steadily. Finally, mention 
should also be made of Libbey’s par- 
ticipation in six projects dealing with 
fundamental research in glass, includ- 
ing some related to nuclear physics 
and atomic energy. 

Though the stock (now 36) has en- 
joyed a good measure of appreciation 
in the postwar period, it is still mod- 
erately below its 1946 and 1950-51 
peaks. Libbey has no debt or pre- 
ferred stock ahead of its 5.2 million 
common shares and should earn about 
$2.75 this year compared with $3.01 
in 1951. Lifting of EPT would help 
earnings considerably since this levy 
took about $1.35 per share last year. 
The company has an above-average 
record, having paid dividends since 
1922 except for 1931-32; no deficit 
has been incurred since 1932. The 
yield of 5.6 per cent from the $2 an- 
nual dividend is fairly attractive in 
relation to the quality of the stock 
and, in view of the company’s prom- 
ising new activities, the shares have 
definite long term appeal. 


Flour Millers 





Continued from page 13 


(for 115,000 shares) Ballard & 
Ballard Company, providing the com- 
pany an entry into the biscuit. flour 
market; other Ballard lines included 
bakery flour, food mixes and formula 
feeds. Last March, the Duff Baking 
Mix division of American Home 
Products was acquired for $2.2 mil- 
lion. And at present Pillsbury is ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., and Renown 
Mills, Ltd., which operate in Canada 
“two of the most modern flour mills 
in North America.” This acquisi- 
tion would bolster Pillsbury’s position 
in the Canadian and export markets; 
Canadian flour millers have a much 
lower cost for wheat than domestic 
producers, due to our high price sup- 
ports. 

The Ballard and Duff concerns 
made a substantial contribution to 
Pillsbury’s $90 million sales gain in 
fiscal 1952; Ballard did $33 million 
worth of business in the eleven 
months prior to its purchase and 
Duff’s sales in 1951 amounted to $6.3 
million. Unfortunately, both the Bal- 
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ard and Duff acquisitions have been 
hallenged by the Federal Trade 
ommission on anti-trust grounds 
and it remains to be seen if the com- 
any will be required to divest itself 
pf some or all of these assets. 

Operations of both General Mills 
and Pillsbury Mills were adversely 
affected during the most recent fiscal 
rear by price ceilings on soy bean 
meal and a depressed soy bean oil 
narket. But while Pillsbury showed 
1 negligible decline in per share earn- 
ings, its larger rival (whose EPT 
ase is less favorable) experienced a 
sharper setback; for the first time 
since fiscal 1948, Pillsbury’s net per 
hare was higher. 

Using either 1937 or 1941 as a 
starting point, Pillsbury has shown 
the greater sales growth of the two 
ompanies. On the other hand, Gen- 
eral Mills is somewhat more con- 
servatively capitalized and shows a 
better profit margin ; General’s record 
in 1937-1938 and in the readjustment 
iollowing the post World War II 
illing boom is also superior. Still, 
the investor must pay a considerably 
higher premium for General Mills 
and accept a lower income return. 
Despite the fact that some of Pills- 
ury’s diversification measures may 
be negated by FTC action, the shares 
of the number two flour miller cur- 
rently appear to be somewhat more 
attractively priced than the invest- 


ment-grade common stock of General 
Mills. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
lay or more, or may be postponed. 


October 23: Aluminium Ltd.; Ameri- 
an Home Products; Automatic Steel 
Products; Bower Roller Bearing; Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan Mining; Carrier Corpo- 
ration; Crown Zellerbach; Follansbee 
Steel; General Dynamics; Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation; National Cash Register; 
Perfect Circle; Quaker State Oil; Sea- 
board Finance; Smith (Alexander); 
Sun Ray Drug; Symington - Gould; 
ennessee Products & Chemical; U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry; Wyandotte Worsted. 


October 24: Acme Steel; Blaw-Knox; 
Butler Bros.; Central Electric & Gas; 
Eagle-Picher; Eaton Manufacturing; 
| Paso Natural Gas; Goebel Brewing; 
voodall-Sanford; Harbison-Walker Re- 
tractories; Mackintosh-Hemphill; Na- 
ional Container; National Vulcanized 


OCTOBER 22, 1952 














Fibre; Paton Manufacturing; Superior 
Tool & Die; Texas Gulf Sulphur. 


October 27: Armco Steel; Atlantic 
Refining; Chicago Corporation; Conn- 
ecticut Power; Curtis Publishing; Fos- 
ter Wheeler; General Plywood; Humble 
Oil; Manhattan Shirt; 
Neisner Bros.; Pure Oil; Union Oil of 
California; United Aircraft. 


October 28: Allied Kid; American To- 
bacco; Argo Oil; Budd Company; Cali- 
fornia Electric Power; Eastern Utilities 
Associates; Gray Manufacturing; Gulf 
Oil; Hackensack Water; Hartford Elec- 
tric Light; Jones & Laughlin Steel; 
Lindsay Chemical; Marathon Corpora- 
tion; National Lead; Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway; Poor & Company; Read- 
ing Company; Sonotone Corporation; 
Southern Railway; Standard Oil (New 
Jersey); Tampa Electric; United Air 
Lines; U. S. Steel; Vanadium Alloys 
Steel; Virginia Coal & Iron; Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift; Woodall Industries. 


October 29: Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber; Inland Steel; International Sil- 
ver; New Jersey Zinc; Ruppert (Jacob); 
Williams (J. B.) Co. 

October 30: American Gas & Electric; 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary; Bethlehem Steel; Chrysler Corpo- 
ration; General America Corporation; 
Pepperell Manufacturing; Southern Na- 
tural Gas; Standard Oil of California: 
Timken Roller Bearing. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


First National Bank in Dallas: 200,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered Oc- 
tober 8 to warrant holders at $25 a 
share on the basis of 4/15ths of a share 
for each share held of record October 7; 
rights expire October 21.) 


White’s Auto Stores, Inc.: 100,000 
shares of 1952 5%% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. (Offered Oc- 
tober 8 at $25 a share.) 


California Electric Power Company: 
350,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered October 8 at $9.75 a share.) 


Harnischfeger Corporation: 150,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered Oc- 
tober 8 at $21.50 a share.) 


Associated Telephone Company, Ltd.: 
$10,000,000 first mortgage 334s series H 
due October 1, 1982. (Offered October 
at 102.552% and accrued interest.) 


United Gas Corporation: $60,000,000 
sinking fund 43s, due October 1, 1972. 
(Offered October 9 at 102.35% and ac- 
crued interest.) 


Maine Central Railroad Company: 
$1,500,000 first (closed) mortgage divi- 
sional lien sinking fund 5s due Septem- 
ber 1, 1977. (Offered October 9 at 100 
and accrued interest.) 


Foote Mineral Company: $1,973,000 
convertible 4% subordinate sinking fund 
debentures due October 1, 1967. (Offered 
October 14 to warrant holders at the 
rate of $500 of debentures for each 66 
common shares held: rights expire Oc- 
tober 23.) 


Melville Shoe; | 






Genuine Buckskin Handbag 
$29.75 Incl. Tax and Postage 


Highly distinctive and very durable. 
Much more eloquent than mere words. 
All hand made, leather lined with in- 
side pocket and shoulder strap in 
pene tan, eggshell or brown suede. 
AND—Buckskin Jackets at $59.95 
Slippers $8.50—Gloves $5.50 


—Sold Here Exclusively—Postpaid Anywhere 


KIRBY SALES CO. 


East Chatham, New York 

















SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 


REGULAR QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND NO. 27 DECLARED 


Common Stock—30¢ per share 


Payable November 15, 1952 to stock- _ 
holders of record October 31, 1952. 


R. GOULD MOREHEAD, 
Treasurer 
October 15, 1952 

















REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 
GOLDEN BEACH 


Directly north Miami Beach, carefully zoned area 
C.B.S. home; 2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; on inter- 
coastal waterway; practically new, expensively 
furnished, carefully landscaped, private dock. Iil- 
ness compels sale. Rare opportunity. 


OWNER, Box No. 650, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 











MISSOURI 





Retirement Home in the Ozarks Near 


Springfield, Mo. 


Located on paved highway and Big Niangua 
River. Large, new strictly modern ranch home. 
Private lake, caretaker’s cabin, large barn. 70 
acres land; large oak and walnut trees. Write 
for free brochure. 


WAYNE OWENSBY 
Buffalo, Mo. 








WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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Buffalo Forge Company 





West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 





Incorporated: 1901, New York; established 1878. Office: 490 Broadway, 
Buffalo 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Friday in March. Number of 
stockholders: About 2,550. 

Capitalization: 


Rai RAMONE Ge hc cy wns son baGuens emer aeaeemas None 
i Re rr er re eee *324,786 shs 


*Chairman, president and relatives owned about 115,816 shares (35.6%) 
November 30, 1950. 





Business: Manufactures ventilating, heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment, which account for most of revenues; 
also makes centrifugal pumps, machine and small tools, 
equipment for making sugar and chemicals, and coffee and 
rice plantation machinery. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital May 31, 1952, 
$8.3 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $6.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$298,911; other marketable securities, $45,750. Book value of 
stock, $34.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Requirements for air conditioning, heating and 
ventilating equipment indicate a well sustained demand al- 
though increasing competition may affect profit margins. 
Sales of machine tools and other industrial items generally 
reflect trend of plant improvements and expansion. 

Comment: Stock is a business cycle speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Nov. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $3.11 $3.56 $8.09 $6.57 *$6.20 $5.48 $6.24 7$2.75 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.80 2.00 4.45 4.00 4.40 4.00 4.00 2.50 
GED -ccncnduebepeces 37% 45% 37% 40 35% 40 45% 50 
EOE vackonceencukent 22 25% 25% 30% 26% 34% 38% 41 


*After $0.32 Canadian currency devaluation. +Six months to May 31 (first fiscal 
half) vs. $2.37 in like 1951 period. 





Servel, Inc. 





incorporated: 1927, Delaware; established 1924. Offices: Evansville 20, 
Indiana and 51 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Thursday in February at 129 South State Street, Dover, Del. 
TY of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 379; common, 


Capitalization: 


RE Rn Ma cies voc o ee CRU Ree cis hs keaeawsanoxkue ee *$4,840,000 
tPreferred stock $4.50 cumulative (no par)..........eeec0- 50,100 shs 
OM: EPO ABR ORI ons ccnkcemnGawdicsnokssscaecucaaawied 1,764,745 shs 





*Note payable. {Callable for sinking fund at $106.75 through October 
31, 1952, $106.50 through October $1, 1953, $106.25 thereafter: callable 
otherwise at $108.50 October 31, 1952, $107 through October 31, 1953, 
$107.50 thereafter. 


Business: Manufactures refrigerators designed to use gas, 
electricity or kerosene, with the first-mentioned the principal 
product. Trade name is Servel. Also makes commercial elec- 
trical refrigeration and ice-cube equipment, water heaters 
and air conditioning units. Defense manufacture includes 
wings for Republic’s F-84 jet planes, as well as cartridges. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1951, 
$21.5 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $3.5 million; tax refund, 
$933,786; costs on Gov’t contracts, $4.6 million; inventories, 
$15.0 million. Book value of common stock, $10.32 per share 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance; 
on common 1935-51. 

Outlook: Company is a marginal enterprise in a highly 
competitive field, and earnings doubtless will continue to 
show wide year-to-year fluctuations. 

Comment: Stocks are distinctly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Earned per share... $0.69 $0.67 $1.20 $3.00 D$0.51 $1.45 D$0.69 *$0.23 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... 1.00 0.30 0.30 1.00 0.36 0.50 0.25 None 

ot PES Pe Spr es 2456 243% 16% 14% 11% 14% 11% 10% 

eae ree 17% 12% 10% 9% 6% 8% 8 7% 
*Nine months to July 31 vs. deficit $0.28 in like 1950-51 period. D—Deficit. 


28 





Incorporated: 1899, Delaware, as outgrowth of business established in 1888. 
Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Thursday in February. Number of stockholders (October 31, 1951): Pre- 
ferred, 1,290; common, 3,115. 


Capitalization: 


ee Tr ert re $20,000,000 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. ($100 par).......ceececeseeeeees 118,570 shs 
Common stock (MO PAT)... cccccccccccccsccsceccocscccvscccace 902,432 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $105, otherwise at $110 through January 1, 
1954. $105 thereafter. 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of book, kraft, 
coated, bond and lithographic paper, and postcard and en- 
velope stock. Also produces kraft papers, lining, board and 
corrugating materials. Owns timberlands, but produces own 
wood-pulp requirements from purchased wood; has large 
volume of chemical products. Plants have annual capacity 
of 765,000 tons of paper and paperboard. 

Management: Under leadership of the family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1952, 
$38.2 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $10.6 million; U. S. Gov'ts, 
$25.8 million. Book value of common stock, $95.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Company enjoys greater diversification than the 
average paper producer, and investment of large sums in a 
postwar improvement and expansion program should be re- 
flected in a satisfactory operating record in the period ahead. 

Comment: Both preferred and common stocks have semi- 
investment attributes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $1.63 $4.93 $12.90 $11.94 $11.45 $12.93 $10.80 1$8.39 
yEarned per share... 1.63 4.93 11.40 11.33 9.31 12.93 10.80 $8.39 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 2.40 3.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 
MN. tauidestncsdats 40 53% 47 515% 50% 78 98% 84 
Be as sietdudouess ues 22% 32% 32% 38% 35% 44% 75 72 





‘Including profits from sale of timberlands. {Excluding such profits. 
to July 31 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $8.36 in like 1950-51 period. 


tNine months 





» Wilcox Oil Company 





incorporated: 1918, Delaware. Office: Wilcox Building, Sixth Street and 
Denver Avenue (P. O. Box 1440), Tulsa 1, Okla. Annual meeting: First 
Monday after April 12. Number of stockholders (January 31, 1952): 1,850. 


Capitalization: 


SE COTE TN oo cinings wanes ce¥iseedn ves ctaconessasnessemhmad None 
CR POE TIS DR evn vicnccncedneedin ss dieeacesscdeenpess 280,773 shs 


Business: Oil producing properties are in Oklahoma, Kansai 
and Texas; refinery at Bristow, Oklahoma. Marketing is 
through a chain of bulk and service stations in Kansas, Texas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Colorado as well as through Great 
Lakes Pipe Line system. Produced a net of 879,044 barrel 
of crude oil in 1951, or 57.6% of 1,528,338-barrel runs t 
refinery. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 3), 
1951, $1.3 million; ratio, 1-7-to-1; cash, $1.2 million. Book 
value of stock, $20.82 per share. — 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918-1928; 1940; 1944 to date 

Outlook: Long term declining trend in company’s crude ol 
output appears to have been arrested in recent years, bu 
the enterprise continues to occupy a marginal competitivt 
position. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 193 
Earned per share.... $1.15 $0.81 $2.07 $2.50 $1.40 $2.51 $3.06 *$1.35 
Dividends paid ..... 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.50 0.40 0.70 0.90 1.0 
RS 12 12% 12% 19% 144% 17% 21 27% 
re rer ss 6% 5% 5% 9 7% 12% 15% 174 





“*Six months to June 30 vs. $1.60 in same 1951 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Air-Way Electric 

Appliances ........ 25c 
Alloy Cast Steel ..... Q30c 
Anheuser-Busch ..... Q25c 
Atlas Powder 4% pf...Q$1 
Austin, Nichols 

Se edsnadc ene Q30c 
Bathurst Power & 

Pape? 4h. iii. ss *Q75c 

oe er ae *25c 
Birtman Electric ...... 15c 


Bloch Bros. Tobacco. .Q20c 


Byron Jackson ..... Q37%c 
Canadian Car & 

PO wawaaw exces *Q25c 

Do Gi Phi vce 55. « *Q20c 
Caterpillar Tractor 

Oe Oe. saeciass Q$1.05 
Central Pwr. & Lt. 

4% pf. ae $1 


Century Electric ... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. 


seuthesosls euinds Q75c 

Do 3 4% pi. ...... 874c 
Gay TOR visa <ndes Q35c 

Do 4%4% pf. ...Q$1.06% 
Colgate-Palmolive ...Q50c 

Doe S350 ME 32.%: O87 Yc 
Columbia Pictures 

SRS OE. vercicss Q$1.06%4 
Continental Can....... Q50c 

Do BAlS Mins .csss Q9334c 

Do $4.25 pf..... Q$1.06% 
ROUND MAE convswasess 15c 
Douglas Aircraft ..... Q75c 

DO -wreeworwrworyere< E75c 
Duro-Test Corp. ....... 15c 
East Sullivan Mines...*25c 
Empire Southern 

GF AR ae Q30c 

TO Shade Peres. cas E30c 
PO CEME) svewcewess. 10c 
a 

| Q62%c 
Federal Grain Ltd. 

| eee *Q35c 
Federal Screw 

WR slaw ccesnns Q37'%c 


Firemans Ins. Newark.S45c 
Foote Bros. Gear & 


MGGRIE .< ocicccesic es Q25c 

BM 605 0 Ube eee ie E25c 
Foster & Kleiser ...... 8c 
Franklin Stores ...... Q20c 
Gar Wood Industries 

DO: i is wc Q56%c 
Gen. Public Utilities. .Q35c 

De Seduccdencdidbecas E5c 
General Shoe ........ 62%4c 
Globe-Wernicke ..... Q10c 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Os Mihioriesitteed Q$1.25 
Hagerstown Gas ...Q17%c 
Halliburton Oil 

Well Cementing ...Q75c 

Se iia eno ad Q75c 
Harnischfeger Corp... .Q40c 

i, 2 eer Q$1.25 
Hathaway Bakeries ..Q25c 
Hormel (Geo. A) . 00240 
Horne (Joseph) ....... 
Humberstone Shoe.. ‘Weis 
Idaho Power ......... Q45c 


De S65 o. .......... Q$l 
OCTOBER 22, 1952 


Pay- 
able 


11- 1 
11-15 
12- 1 
11- 1 


11- 1 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
11-15 
11-15 


11-22 
-22 


11-10 


11- 1 
12-12 


12-20 
2- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11-14 
12-31 


11-15 
12-15 
1- 2 


10- 31 
11-19 
11-19 
11- 1 
12-15 


10-25 
10-25 
12-12 


11-28 
11- 1 


12-13 
11-14 


11- 1 
11- 1 
10-31 
10-28 


11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
10-31 
12-15 


12-15 
11-1 


12-10 
3-10 
1- 1 
1- 1 

12- 1 

11-15 

11- 1 

11-15 

11-15 

1l- 1 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


10-20 
10-31 
11- 3 
10-20 


10-20 


11- 3 
ll- 3 
11-24 
11- 1 
10-31 


ll- 4 
l1- 4 


10-20 


10-15 
11-21 


12- 1 

1- 8 
10-23 
10-23 
10-21 
12-16 


10-31 
11-25 
12-15 
12-15 
10-24 
10-29 
10-29 
10-25 
11-14 


10-15 
10-15 
12- 2 


11-18 
10-17 


12- 1 
10-15 


10-17 
10-17 
10-16 
10-17 


11- 3 
10-17 
10-17 
10-21 
12- 4 


11-17 
10-15 


11-25 

2-25 
12-19 
12-19 
11-20 
10-25 
10-17 
10-31 
10-17 
10-15 





Company 
International Utilities 

ee eee eee Q35c 
SH aece ened hes Q75c 

ar CF LE EERE LEP TE E50c 
a St a ee Q50c 
i a ky. 4 75c 
Lincoln Printing ....... 50c 

De Sap. ..... Q87tc 
Marchant 

Caeuintore’ ...... Q32M%c 


Maytag Co. $3 pf. ....Q75c 
McColl-Frontenac 


| eee ae *Q25c 
Mead Corp. .......... 040c 
Do 44% pf. ...Q$1.06% 
Minneapolis Gas ...Q27¥%c 
Missouri Utilities ....Q25c 


Monongahela Power 


ye ere Q$1.02 
Do 4.50% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Morris Plan Amer. ...Q5c 
| IRs poe eee E5c 
National Casket ...... $1.25 
National Container ...Q25c 


i. 2 Q31 7a 
New Process 
New York Air Brake. ome 
New York State Elec- 


3°.” eee 047%c 
Do 3.75% pf...... QO9334c 
Do 44% pf..... Q$1.121%4 


Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12%4 


Northern Ill. Corp.....Q20c 
Phillips Petroleum ...Q60c 
Procter & Gamble ....Q65c 
Radio Corp. 

i eres Q87%c 
Reliance Electric & 

Engineering ......... 40c 
Reynolds Tobacco ....Q50c 

SB Q50c 
Robbins Mills 

GEE. ses esas Q56%c 
Sharp & Dohme 

 . & eee Q$1.06% 


Sheraton Corp. Amer..Q15c 
E_"_ =e Q65c 
Solar > aan 
ietieuawend Q22%c 

Serine Gas Service. .Q8c 

Do 6% pf. cl. A..Q37%ec 

Do 6% pf. cl. B..Q37%c 
Sullivan Cons. Mines. .*10c 
United Stores 

ey Nae ae Q$1.50 
White Sewing Machine eee 


 - | ee 50c 
Vi. eee Q25c 
Wisc. Public Service. Q27%4c 
a Se Q$1.25 


Accumulations 
Associated Transport 


ae 
Gar Wood Industries 
ee $2.25 
Stock 
Century Electric Stock. .5% 
Elec. Bond & Share...... + 
Fedders-Quigan ........ 2% 
Intertype Corp. ...... 24% 
Sa eae 2% 





Hldrs. 
Pay- of 
able Record 


2- 1 
12-20 
12-20 
12-10 
12- 1 
11- 1 
li- 1 


12-15 
11- 1 


11-29 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-10 
12- 1 


1-15 
12- 5 
12- 5 
11-18 
11-10 
10-17 
10-17 


11-30 
10-15 


10-31 
l1- 3 
ll1- 3 
10-24 
11-14 


11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
12-18 
11-14 
12-10 
12-10 
11- 1 
12- 1 


10-15 
10-15 
10-17 
11- 7 
10-22 
11-20 
11-20 
10-20 
11-14 


10-17 
12- 5 
12- 8 
12- 8 
10-18 
10-31 
10-24 


12-15 


10-20 
11-15 
11-15 


10-15 


10-14 
10-20 
11-14 


10-31 
10-21 
10-21 
10-21 
11-17 


10-27 
10-20 
10-20 
10-28 
10-15 
10-15 


12-15 
11-15 


11-15 
11- 3 


12-12 
12-29 
11-18 
12-15 
12- 1 


11-21 
11-24 
10-27 
12- 1 
11- 3 


{Two shares see Water Power for 


100 shares E. B. & S. held 
*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 
S—Semi-annual. 


Q—Quarterly. 


- After 














12-YEAR 
New York Curb Stock 
Record 


1940-1951 


Here's a $1.25 booklet you'll find 
invaluable for quick reference if you 
own or expect to buy any common 
stocks on the NEW YORK CURB 
EXCHANGE. This "12-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" (1940-1951) has been re- 
printed from the Curb tables published 
in FINANCIAL WORLD over a seven- 
month period, plus the addition of 
1951 figures available to May 9, 1952. 


Tells You Instantly 
For Each of 585 Curb Stocks: 


(a) Each Year’s Earnings... .1940-1951 
(b) Annual Dividends ....... 1940-1951 
(c) Annual Price Range..... 1940-1951 


(d) All Stock Splits of 20% or 
1940 to April 30, 1952 


using this "I2-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" you'll never want to be 
without the latest edition. A great 
time-saver in comparing present status 
of your Curb stocks with past perform- 
ance. Price only $1.25. 


“Most Valuable Guides” 


“It is my opinion that your 11-Year 
booklets are the most valuable guides 
the investor in stocks can possess. 
Your company, so far as I know, is the 
only one that publishes stock records 
of this type.”’ —Joseph C. Herman, 
California. 


Pee e ee eee eee 
ee ee et et et ee ee oe el 


11-YEAR 
N. Y.S.E. Stock Record 


1940-1950 


A big help in deciding which stocks 
are high and which stocks are low 
by comparison with records of 11 
years—1 940-1950. 


As an aid in "timing" purchases and 
sales what is more helpful than a back- 
ward look for || years to be found in 
our “II-YEAR N.Y.S.E. RECORD," 
covering 1,042 common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange? 


This tabulation tells at a glance, for 


EVERY YEAR, from 1940 to 1950, 
inclusive: (1) Each stock's Earnings; 
(2) Each stock's Dividends; (3) High 
and Low Price of each stock; and 
(4) Each year's Stock Splits (of 20% 
or more) to May |}, 1951. Published 
at $2.00—price reduced to $1.00. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


SIst Year of Service to Investors 


86 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








A. M. Byers Company 





Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation 





Incorporated: 1903, Pennsylvania; established 1864. Office: Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in January. Number 


of stockholders (September 30, 1951): Preferred, 1,239; common, 2,020. 
Capitalization: 

Doe cee NE Le ete Petry acy es None 
*Preferred stock 7% = Hel SS) ee ee ee 45,068 shs 
a ee ee 264,635 shs 





*Callable at st 4 peste equally share for share with common after 
latter has received $7 dividends per share per annum, and participates 
equally with common in stock dividends and subscription rights. 


Business: Largest domestic producer of wrought iron 
(ingot capacity 225,000 tons per annum). Pipe is major prod- 
uct, others include plates, sheets, billets and alloy electric 
furnace steel. Principal market is building industry; others 
include heavy construction, railroad and marine fields. Of 
1951 sales, 65% wrought iron, 35% electric furnace and con- 
version steels. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $7.3 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1 cash, $1.8 million; market- 
able securities, $3.5 million. Book value of common stock, 
$59.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends omitted 1934-36 and 
1938, arrears cleared in 1943; regular payments since; on 
common, 1944-45 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Longer term prospects for wrought iron are not 
impressive because of competition from steel pipe, but with 
demand stimulated by defense activity, reasonably satisfac- 
tory operations should be possible in the immediate period 
ahead. 

Comment: Both preferred and common are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND anene = ee Ta OF ne ao 








Years ended Sept. 30 1945 946 947 1950 1952 
Earned per share. $2.51 peo. 88 Pr 93 *$7.33 $5.16 D$0.07 3. 34 7$1.21 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid 0.25 None 0.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 2.25 2.00 
EM een ctt ke san 28 35% 22% 27% 24% 2436 2814 26 
SOc acs cansanae 15 15 13% 16 17 17 12% 20% 
*Allowing for preferred participation. ‘+Nine months to June 30 vs. $4.33 in like 
1951 period. D—Deficit. 
Central Violeta Sugar Company, S. A. 
Incorporated: 1936, Cuba; reorganization of a company established 1920. 
Office: Edifico ‘‘La Metropolitana,’’ Havana, Cuba. N. Y. subsidiary: 
Sabanita Trading Corp., 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: January 10, in New York, N. Y. Number of stockholders 
(December 10, 1951): 826. 
senior pat 
SSE WORM HOWE. ©. 32S FE SEG PATE IDEA E So EW idin onc bce csiuchesestduakl 
Capital ae “$8. ge oe | eee erway ay 288, 630 ‘che 
Business: Produces raw sugar and by-products; owns 


60,000 acres in Camaguey, Cuba. Normally about half goes to 
U. S., balance to world or local markets. Unrestricted annual 
grinding capacity about 625,000 bags of 325 Spanish pounds 
each. Output in 1951 was 505,700 vs. 584,226 bags in 1950. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
30, 1951, $3.9 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$539,477; inventories, $4.0 million. Book value of stock, $31.56 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937, 1939 and 1941-51. 

Outlook: Weather, Cuban Government regulations, prices 
in United States and in world market, varying size of crops, 
and labor costs are all factors entering into company’s dollar 
sales and earnings, resulting in erratic pattern. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, Aa “see AND a kag STOCK 
0 


Yrs. ended Sept. 30 1944 1947 948 1951 1952 

Earned per share.. $3.02 ay 58 $2 79 $7.23 $3. 81 $3.63 $4.10 $1.41 cae 

Calendar years 

+Dividends paid... 1.50 1.12% 1.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 ie 

Pear 14% 20 21% 16% 15 13% 24 27 21 
chkassaees as 105% 12% 13% 10% 10% 9% 12% 19 16% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. 
5.0% in 1943-44, 5.8% in 1945 to date. 
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Before deduction for Cuban dividend tax, 











Incorporated: 1936. Delaware, as successor to a 1933 merger of established 
companies. Office: 333 Hamilton Boulevard. South Plainfield, N. J. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in January. Number of stockholders 


(December 10, 1951): Preferred, 276; common, 2,495. 

Capitalization: 

Lie GN IN hs od dss 0s 420g Bek aes Saree ee ts F isa th hady Cae *$4,000,000 
Preferred stock $5.25 cum, ‘‘A’’ (MO par).......e.eeeeeeeeres 13,963 shs 
Common stock ($1 Par)... ccccccccccccccccccseccccscccscvecs 465,834 shs 





*Sold in 1952. fCallable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $102. 


Business: Manufactures capacitors (fixed electric conden 
sers) and power vibrators for practically all types of elec 
tric, radio and electronic equipment. Wholly-owned Radiar 
Corp. makes antennae, also automotive vibrators. 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 31, 
1952, $9.9 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $7.5 million; inven 
tories, $6.5 million. Book value of common stock, $20.2 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1937-4) 
and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s established position in its special field 
suggests continued longer term growth with electronics in 
dustry, although operations will doubtless be affected from 
time to time by changes in the general business cycle. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive, over-the-counter; common 


is speculative, but has growth attributes. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $1.37 *$2.06 $1.87 $0.84 $0.86 $8.96 $3.71 7$2.% 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid .... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.95 1.10 10.90) 
BM hiss oo. eekae 263% 27% 20% 15% 11% 17% 20% 29% 
TOG, 1.55 poset acne ake 165% 12% 12% 9% 7 10% 13% 17% 


*“Adjusted by company. 


+Nine months to June 30 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $3.20 in 
like 1950-51 period. 


tPaid 10% stock dividend. 





Hooker Electrochemical Company 





Incorporated: 1909, New York; established 1903. Offices: Niagara Falls, 
Y., and 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Second Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (November 30, 1951): 


Preferred, 601; common, 2,532. 

Capitalization: 

et Si FOR Se ee eRe eee 1 ea SP Per cry *$6,000,000 
Threterred stot, $4.25. cum. (NO Pal) ccscccccdtcscccscnssneecd 50,000 shs 
CM DIN Oe DED 6 6.i0oscdcetidcevvtcxinees creme enesain 971,470 shs 


Notes payable to banks. 


7Callable at $102 through February 15, 1953, 
$101 through February 15, 


1954, $100 thereafter. 

Business: Produces wide diversity of heavy and fine indus 
trial chemicals. Industries contributing 10% to 14% each t 
1950-51 income were general chemicals and agriculturd 
chemicals; 5% to 10% each came from petroleum additives 
pharmaceuticals, paper, dissolving pulp for rayon, dyestuffs 
and colors, and exports. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 31, 
1951, $8.1 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; U. % 
Gov’ts, $547,277. Book value of common stock, $22.45 pe 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on con- 
mon, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion of operations and new products d¢ 
velopment improve longer term growth prospects, whil 
licensing of processes may grow in importance. 

Comment: Preferred is an income stock; 
longer term growth possibilities. 


common has 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 


Earned per share... $1.29 $2.21 $2.45 $3.32 $2.64 $38.84 $8.46 §$2.2 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid 0.80 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.20 2.00 2.00 1.3) 
ies ee 24% 38 36 35% 34% 47 69 634 
ere per em 15% 225% 26% 24% 24 82% 42% 50% 





“Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1947. 
24, 1947; previously over-the-counter. 
1950-51-period 


{Listed New York Stock Exchange Novembt 
§Nine months to August 31 vs. $2.72 in same 
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Carrier Corporation 
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incorporated: 1930, Delaware; established 1908. Office: 300 South Geddes 
Street. Syracuse oN. ¥. ‘annual meeting: Last Tuesday in February. 
Number of stockholders (October, 1951): Preferred, 1,582; common, 5,337. 
Capitalization: 

EG CONE GUND. kc ccscvccescticusaodewsrectcvctsteretsessrue $12,500,000 


Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($50 par)..........e+eeeeeees 102,214 shs 
+Preferred stock 4.8% cum. conv. ($50 par)........--eeeeeeees 78,734 shs 
COMMON SIGCE (GEO: DOE) o. cc enon dcvccccdecesccccccomesescuees 866,229 shs 





*Callable for retirement fund at $50.50 after January 15, 1956; otherwise 
at $52 through January 15, 1956; and $51 thereafter; convertible into 1% 
shares through January 14, 1956. {Callable for retirement fund at $53; 
otherwise at $55 through October 15, 1935. $54 through October 15, 1958, 
$53 thereafter; convertible into two common shares to October 15, 1958. 


Business: A leading maker of air conditioning, refrigera- 
tion and industrial heating equipment, for stores, theatres, 
homes, ships, restaurants, hospitals, industrial and office 
buildings, railway cars, etc. Has subsidiaries in Canada, New- 
foundland, Cuba, Brazil, South Africa and elsewhere. 

Management: Pioneering and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1951, 
$23.3 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $5.7 million; Federal tax 
refund, $301,852; inventories, $21.9 million. Book value of 
common stock, $31.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common 
1948 to date. 

Outlook: Leader in a fast-growing industry, company 
should participate in expanding markets for air condition- 
ing. However, operations will be affected by trends in con- 
sumer purchasing power and building activity. 

Comment: Stocks are businessman’s commitments. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share.. $0.54 {$0.03 $3.44 $4.19 $2.72 $4.99 $3.88 $5.64 
tEarned per share... 0.95 {£0.20 3.44 4.19 2.72 4.99 3.88 5.64 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... None None None 0.25 1.00 1.00 $1.00 1.05 
BO Aivcuatewenewes 33% 34 21% 19% 18% 21% 25% 29% 
Ree ee ee 21 13% 12% 12% 12% 15% 18% 21% 





*As originally reported. j+As later adjusted. tIncludes $3.04 carryback tax credit. 
§Paid 10% stock. {Twelve months to July 31 vs. $3.31 in like 1950-51 period. 





Cuban Atlantic Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as successor in reorganization to Cuban Cane 


Products, itself a 1930 reorganization of a company founded in 1915. 
Office: 99 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tues- 
day in March. Number of stockholders (October, 1951): 4,500. 
Capitalization: 

TE CE Macc cccvcctieeddvetse tou vs hae cudedoeelees *$2,233,359 
Cee RE. CU HE nn cheb eceeccucdceccsdccd ews aes meeeeee ane 





*Includes $2,000,000 notes payable. 


Business: Primarily a holding company controlling Com- 
pania Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo, said to account for 
about one-ninth of Cuban raw sugar output. Properties 
include 370,000 acres owned and 103,000 leased. Raw sugar 
mill capacity, 52,608 tons daily. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $24.3 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $6.8 million; inven- 
tories, $27.4 million. Book value of stock, $22.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Output depends on weather conditions, but results 
hinge on Cuban tax, labor and political factors, world 
demand, and price for non-quota sugar as well as price for 
tonnage shipped to U.S. under the Sugar Act. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ager RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 949 1950 1951 1952 

Earned per share.. $1.57 $2.18 $5.34 $4.17 is. 77 +4$3.31 $3.60 aa 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... 0.75 0.94 1.75 1.50 1.12% 1.50 2.00 $1.50 

High (N.Y. Curb).. 16% 18% 13% 10% 9% 15% 193% 17% 

Low (N.Y. Curb).. 11% 10% 8% 8% ™ 9% 14% 12% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. ‘fIncludes prior years’ results, credit 


$0.34 in 1948, debit $0.03 in 1949, credit $0.20 in 1950. 


tIncludes $0.33 profit from 
sale of assets. 
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Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing Company 








Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as merger of companies formed in 1929 and 


1921. Office: 200 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Il]. Annual meeting: Third 
Thursday in January at 100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. Number 
of stockholders (October 31, 1951): 1,639. 

Capitalization: 

EEE ACT OOP TCCTE Oe $5,000,000 
Capital stock ($3. BP a dad bind aces cccscvedeatdapeat«ceus *594,231 shs 


*222,990 (37.5%) owned by Chairman Briggs and President Evinrude 
and families, October 31, 1951. 


Business: The largest manufacturer of outboard motors, in 
sizes from 3 to 25 horsepower, sold under the trade names 
Elto, Evinrude and Johnson. Canadian subsidiary also makes 
Iron Horse engines, and motor generators. In 1952, paid $1 
million for RPM Manufacturing Co. (power mowers). 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $12.8 million; ratio, 5.9-to-1; cash, $8.1 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $445,674. Book value of stock, $26.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Variations in purchasing power largely influence 
demand, with the luxury nature of the business making it 
particularly vulnerable to economic adversity. ~ 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 

Earned per share... $2.08 $1.67 $4.38 $3.39 $3.04 $5.01 $4.66 %$3.52 

Calenaar years 

Dividends paid .... 1.15 1.15 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.05 

BO oc cccsenscsece 32% 35 28% 23 16% 19 21% 27 

Cie o.cdcccoaaecee 21% 19% 191% 15% 11% 14% 17% 19 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. Including $0.59 credit from reserves. 


tNine months to June 30 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $3.54 in like 1950-51 period. 





Wheeling Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to combine three established companies. 
Office: Wheeling, West Virginia. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in 


April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 4,503; 
common, 7,024. 
Capitalization: 
UNIO. 5 in ones dice denesaaes daa ‘ $50,912,900 
*Prior preferred stock $5 cum. (no par)... --. 357,526 shs 
SE RUE NN IIE a hice 6h 06 pele qc scddcdaceseVacetnebead 1,423,897 shs 





*Callable at $105. 


Business: A medium sized fully integrated producer of 
lighter types of steel, mainly sheets, tin plate and pipe. Chief 
outlets are the container, construction and automotive trades. 
Has an interest in Iron Ore Company of Canada to develop 
concessions in Quebec and Labrador. Ingot output in 1951 
was 1.8 million net tons vs. 1.6 million in 1950. 


Management: Very well regarded. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $78.8 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $28.5; inventories, $50.1 million. Book value of com: 
mon stock, $75.07 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com: 
mon 1920-21; 1929-30, and 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Operations will continue to parallel the over-all 
trend of industrial production, with wide earnings variations 
continuing over the longer term. Volume should be well 
sustained for the duration of the defense program, at least. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.50 $2.50 $6.91 $9.29 $4.27 §$11.59 §$10.96 #$1.63 
Dividends paid ..... 0.30 0.60 0.80 0.90 1.60 $1.60 3.00 3.00 
Bo A ee ee ee 19% 25 21% 23% 19% 35% 46% 41% 
OE. 66 tUW ida ranena 12% 14% 12% 14% 11% 17% 33% 34% 


Hoe Be for 2-for-1 stock split and 25% stock dividend in 1950. +Revised by com- 
pany. {Paid 25% in stock after 2-for-1 split. §Including profits from sale of assets, 
$0.06 in 1950, $0.29 in 1951. #Six months to June 30 vs. $5.20 in same 1951 period. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a 

request for a single booklet 

giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 
and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Electric Typewriter —New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


For Your Children—A study of Inheritance, 
Gift and Income taxes as they bear upon 
estate problems involving minors indicating 
various possible tax savings. Presented by a 


N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," “'Busi- 
ness at Work,” and Production Personalities." 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Latest Selected List—Securities compiled by a 
N.Y.S.E. firm in the light of pre-election fac- 
tors. Specific recommendations as to capital 
appreciation and earnings to meet individual 
requirements. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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<— READ LEFT SCALE + Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 ‘ain ——— Seasonal ie on 
220 1935-39=100 F 7 290 
200 tf Ye ~ 215 
180 ma N 210 
_ INDEX OF 17 205 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 200 
Federal Reserve Board 
0 re a Th 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 AMJ J AS O 
Trade Indicators ‘Sept. 27 a1 fs fae 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,624 7,665 7,697 7,160 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 105.7 106.6 105.8 102.1 
ee ee a ne ae ee ee 862,061 851,866 $850,000 868,683 
pet —_—1952 —~ 16 
Sept. 24 Oct. 1 Oct. & Oct. 10 
og 2. a ree Federal ).... $36,296 $36,680 $36,812 $33,501 
qCommercial Loans ........ | Reserve oe 21,606 21,671 21,808 20,314 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,301 1,416 1,547 1,106 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 lines eee 31,579 32,976 3086 
{Demand Deposits ......... | ee Jn... 52,274 52,317 52,185 50,878 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 997 1,060 1,157 866 
TMoney- im Carowlation. «0. 6.ccccvecsesccsscces 29,247 29,417 29,545 28,448 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. j+Estimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
i - 1952 Caer 1952 
ae an Oct.8 Oct. 9 Oct-10 Oct.11 Oct.13 Oct-14 High = Low: 
30 Industrials .. 271.40 270.98 270.61 | 270.43 280.29 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 100.81 101.25 101.25 Exchange 100.66 104.89 82.03 
15 Utilities 50.18 50.17 49.99 Closed 4988 51.12 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 105.18 105.23 105.09 | | 104.82 108.45 96.05 
- 1952 
Details of Stock Trading: Oct. 8 Oct. 9 Oct.10 Oct. 11 Oct. 13 Oct. 14 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,260 1,090 1,070 | | 1,130 
PES TRIE dbx 6686 san inceicxns 1125 1,086 1,084 | | 1,154 
Number of Advances............ 514 421 365 | 285 
Number of Declines............. 297 366 395 Exchange 579 
Number Unchanged ............ 314 299 323 Closed 290 
New Highs for 1952............. 24 25 20 | 25 
New Lows for 1952.............. 29 29 29 | 32 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.14 98.10 98.08 | | 97.93 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,370 $3,024 $3,314 | | $3,512 
si . 1952 ~ ——— 1952 
*Average Bond Yields: Sept.10 Sept.17 Sept. 24 Oct. 1 Oct. & High Low 
ROM cnstonececns es 2.952% 2.951% 2.992% 3.000% 3.013% 3.026% 2.890% 
_ ere eee pes, 3.295 36: 320 33233 3322 3.390 3.256 
De. suttocenaces Gene 3.544 3.551 3.651 3.565 3.564 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.84 5.87 5.83 5.91 5.88 6.25 5.64 
20 Railroads ........ 5.70 5.72 5.56 5.67 5.67 6.00 5.37 
op Utiitieés ........: 5.40 5.39 5.36 5.38 5.38 5.59 5.27 
90 Stocks .......... 5.77 5.80 5.75 5.83 5.80 6.13 5.59 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended October 14, 1952 


Shares —— Closing ———_, Net 

Traded Oct. 7 Oct. 14 Chang 
ee at re ere errs 73,700 33 33% + ¥ 
Ee TE CURE oi 5 5 ois ss eee cect 47,000 22% 24% +24, 
Datio Corporation .......3027). W400. 3 44,900 273% 27% + ¥ 
American Telephone & Telegraph ........ 35,200 153 152% —}h 
International Telephone & Telegraph...... 33,700 183% 1834 + 3 
ae ee ee eee 33,500 10 - 934 — ¥ 
St ee ae | eee eee a 31,700 13% 14% +1 
Pk et ee ae 31,200 57 57% + Y 
ee Pe ee er ee 30,500 60 605% + 3 
ED Go vs cn icnccwinese cas owen 30,100 14% 15% + % 
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This is Part 34 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 




















recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 




















31% 
2.50 


15% 
9% 
D$2.71 
None 


33% 
27% 
h$3.57 
2.00 


13% 
8% 
£$1.12 
0.50 


12% 


7% 
D$2.41 
None 


k$1.65 
0.70 
8% 
6% 
$0.99 
0.50 


f—12 months to May 31. 
m—12 months to November 30. 


23% 
16 
$2.43 
1.10 

9 


6 
$0.91 
0.24 


38% 
25 


k$2.42 
0.75 
9% 
8% 
$1.05 
0.50 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


5914 
48% 


4.00 


k$3.29 
1.05 
11% 


9 
$1.03 
0.52% 


g—12 months to June 


n—6 months to August 


New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
i ouisville Gas & Electric....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 25 
reer September, 1948 23 
Earnings ..... $1.66 $1.76 $1.64 $1.67 $1.95 $2.25 $2.95 
Dividends . 1.37% 1.62% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.52% 
L. uisville & Nashville eee 76% 79 111 112 “ake wareta ane 
FRAT, see schbe ccc cccecc sccncccans 55% 59% 69% 103 ee haa owas 
After 2-for-1 split eres wees eam oes 68 72% 53 50 
Matai, “THNRD 65 sins acon cE asinitnees caes “nee ae 52 45% 39% 37 
Earnings ..... $8.29 $9.07 $7.95 $7.49 $4.95 $5.68 $7.91 
Dividends .... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.52 3.52 3.52 3.52 
L. wenstein (M.) & Sons.....High .........——— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 43% % 35% 
EM Sccccéves ._— April, er ——_ 20% 17% 20 
: After 25% stk. div. eee eoee . eee sees 
November, 1950) eeeccocce seeeeseces cece eeee ° coos eeee eeee e@eee 
Earnings ..... $1.66 $1.39 $0.98 $1.26 $6.80 $10.73 $10.59 
Dividends .... 0.48 0.48 0.24 0.24 0.50 2.00 2.60 
) Lubeng Sl ccScenasises cates High sseeeeeee—Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 20 30% 26% 24% 
| BBW cccccccces September, 1946 —13% 14 13% 17 
, Earnings ..... $3.69 $4.14 $1.18 $8.65 $0.002 $8.92 °%k$6.52 
) Dividends .... 1.05 1.20 0.75 0.35 0.40 1.00 1.50 
| M. & M. Wood Working...High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
BP aakecesee< February, 1949 
l Earnings ..... h$0.60 h$0.40 h$0.42 h$0.38 h$0.83 h$3.15 h$3.75 
4 tDividends .... wae oe 0.08 0.17 0.08 0.40 4.22 
6 MacAndrews & Forhbes...... | aeeireerre 23% 29 30 39 42% 41 40 
4 LO 15% 20% 25% 28% 32 34 35% 
8 Earnings ..... $1.87 $1.60 $1.68 $1.65 $2.66 $3.68 $3.68 
‘ Dividends ... 1.80 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.80 2.65 2.50 
8 Mack: ‘FROM. ooo ceis ences BEC caeeaeeds 35% 37% 48 72 76% 52% 
Se erick cane 26% 28 34% 47% 38% Py 43% 
(After 07 split DENS Sicacdeics owas a ataa mers sens cea 27% 
| Ue) are ace ere ania svke come ne 13% 
Earnings ..... $1.32 $2.33 $3.00 $2.32 D$0.74 $5.52 $1.56 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.00 2.75 1.50 
Macy (ies BB occ cccncccccecc eae 21% 30% 38% 52 65 41 39% 
- BME cccceeeoes 17% 19% 26% 31% 37% 30 30% 
Earnings ..... *n$0.64 h$2.44 h$2.23 h$2.60  h$4.59 h$2.71 h$4.39 
35 Dividends . 1.67 2.00 £2.00 1.60 2.60 2.20 2.50 
3 Madison Square Garden...... High .....00.. 135% 15% 19 34 63 eee 
3 BMW ccccce Pere 9% 10 14 16% 29% ae 
~ (After 3-for-1 split _ ae abe weet gate kane 17% 15% 15% 
§ Cs SP ghietsscns ahs oi et ‘ni 12% 11% 
. Earnings éeeas £$0.48 £$0.46 £$0.45 £$0.55 £$0.99 £$1.89 ba $6 
is Dividends .... 0.41 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.73% 0.95 1.00 
*0 Magic Cit, Tne... :.:........ BUM oSssiccass 12 17% 25% 31 387% a) 24% 
(Formerly American EE vice dskwaces 7% 12 16% 22% 24 10% 
4 SOOWGE | sh cebee ernie vdaax Earnings ..... $1.07 $1.30 $0.67 $1.18 $2.20 9238 $1.06 
85 Dividends .... 1.20 1,20 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.20 
79 Magma Copper........... eI ai ccias 27% 24% 22% 26% 30% 21% 24% 
9) eee 19 15 14% 17 16% 16% 16% 
25 Earnings ..... §$1.46 8$1.77 §$0.32 §$$1.60 $1.78 $2.40 $2.58 
3) Dividends .... 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 
Maguwuiient Qiks écciess<secian ee Listed N.Y.S.E. 17% 18% 21 
BD UsGaticics -—-_——— September, 1946 —————— 13% 10% 9% 
93 Tt Earnings asses h$0.85 b$0.61 b$0.95 b$0.65 b$3.26 b$3.06 b$2.01 
12 Dividends . aan 0.21 0.21 0.41 £0.96 £0.75 1.00 
Manat! Sugam....cccccccsccces ee 4% 10% 15% 16% 12% 10% 
+ Low .seeseeeee 2% 334 6 7% 8% 6 67 
Earnings ..... $2.17 $0.22 g$2.29 $1.19 2$1.54 $5.16 2$3.56 
\% Dividends .... None None 0.25 0.25 0.25 1.50 1.20 
) Mandel Brothers ............ eae 6% 12 16 32% 26% 14% 13% 
; Low ..sese0ees 5 6% 10% 10 12% 9% 7 
Earnings ..... a$1.48 a$1.34 a$1.03 a$1.16 a$3.74 a$2.19 a$1.94 
Dividends .... 1.25 + 1.25 1.00 £0.25 1.00 None 0.50 
Manhattan Shirt.............. a 16% 19% 24% 39% 46% 32% 26 
Be decedscsue 11% 14% 18% 24 26 22% 15% 
Earnings ...... m$3.03  m$2.76 m$2.51 m$2.37  m$5.41 m$5.02 *t$2.32 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.90 1.75 
Maracaibo Oil ...............5 WUE hiddecdédcc 2 4% 4 7% 8 7 14% 
BOO. cciucatace N% 1% 2% 3% 3% 2% 5% 
Earnings ..... $0.10 $0.10 $0.16 $0.18 $0.18 $0.40 $0.87 
; Dividends None 0.05 0.05 0.07 0.07 0.10 0.15 
Marathon Corp. .............. EAP knccevcnce Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 27% 25% 
t MEN. ékweeus us SD January, 1947 19% 18% 
ngt (After 2-for-1 split EE ait oa ‘ ae oe near ee 
I January, 1952) ........... Oe wen rae Te wat “aire oe 
4 Earnings ..... $0.64 $0.68  k$0.87 $0.63 k$0.95 $1.69 $2.05 
aA Dividends .... 0.22% = 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.38 0.50 0.60 
A Marine Midland ............. High ......... 3% 6% RY 11% 11% 8% 8 
A EAE wonsvsares 2% 3% 6% 7% 7% 6% 6% 
¥ Earnings déces $0.70 $0.86 $0.91 $0.85 $0.95 $0.99 $0.96 
Y, Dividends .... 0.18 0.16 0.16 0.23 0.30 0.37% 0.40 
1 ; a—12 2 months to January 31,. following year. b—12 months to February 28, following year. 
\ 30. h—12 months to July 31. i—12 months to August 31. k—i2 months to October $1. 
54 1. p-—Also paid stock. r—4 months to June 30. t—7 months to June 30. v—D$0.22 3 months to August 





z—9 months. D—Deficit. 
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*Fiscal year changed. 
ttrough 1947. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


{Years:ended between October 1-15 through 1946. 


31. 


: x—3 months, 
+Adjusted to stock dividends. tFiscal year payments 


y—Six months. 


Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 
In a cigarette, 


taste makes 





¥ 


the difference-' 


and Luckies 


taste better! 


For two important reasons: 


1. They’re made of 
fine tobacco! 





2. They’re made 
better—to 
taste better! 


©A. T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF She Amunican JobaccCompany 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 











